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Medieval Lavatories, 


BY CHARLES CLEMENT HODGES, ARCHITECT. 


In English medieval life the habit of washing the person, in whole or 
in part, was not of such frequent recurrence, or so regularly performed 
by the greater portion of the people, as it is at the present day. The 
general introduction of baths into houses of all sorts, to be daily used 
by young and old of both sexes, is an innovation of no very distant 
date. This comparative disregard of a function of such great sanitary 
importance arose in some measure from the rough life led by many 
of our remote forefathers, and the want, in many of their houses, of 
any kind of convenience for obtaining a daily bath, as well as to the 
absence of many of those niceties of life and personal refinements, 
which, at a later date, were so closely studied and adhered to. 

Imperfection in the water supply of large towns, and the almost 
total absence of one of any kind in the smaller towns and the country 
villages, made the people chary of its lavish use. In the middle 
ages, water supply was a question that received public attention, 
and in many large towns the municipal bodies made some sort of 
provision for bringing pure water, often from a very considerable 
distance, and discharging it into a conduit ora cistern, from which 
it could be drawn off by the people. 

It was not until the thirteenth century that a conduit of this kind 
was first erected in the city of London, and there are many curious 
records and facts concerning their use amongst the municipal 
archives. It is known, however, that the monks of Westminster had 
established a condult for public use at a much earlier period, and 
some of the fountains in the neighbourhood of the abbey are still 
supplied from the ancient sources. Conduits were also established 
in many places by the citizens themselves for their own convenience, 
and also by private individuals as benefactions. These latter were 
often endowed with a small annual sum for keeping them in repair, 
cleaning them at regular intervals, and affording other necessary 
i attentions to ensure their efficiency being maintained. 

Henry the Third had water conveyed underground to the palace 
at Westminster, to supply its kitchens and lavatory. He also 
granted to Edward Fitz-Otho, the architect of the abbey, who dwelt 
in the palace, that he might have a pipe of the size of a quill, to 
convey water from the royal conduit to his own lodgings. But, 
notwithstanding the establishment of conduits, water was, till a 
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comparatively recent period, hawked through the streets of London 
by water carriers, called ague portarit, of which there were at one 
time a very large number, and who formed a body of considerable 
importance and power, having a guild of their own. 

By far the larger part of the population, however, had to be content 
with the natural water supply afforded by rivers, smaller streams, 
and springs. Wells were also in general use throughout the country, 
from which the water was drawn by the primitive arrangement of a 
windlass and drum for raising and lowering a bucket by means of a 
cord. Sometimes we see in the miniatures of illuminated manu- 
scripts, such as the Lutrell Psalter, representations of such wells, 
many of which were furnished with a continuous cord on a drum, 
with a bucket at either end to accelerate the drawing up of the water. 
These wells were protected by a built stone curb, three or four 
courses in height, upon which the uprights for carrying the windlass 
were fixed. The stone curb was sometimes treated in an ornamental 
manner, with mouldings and sculpture, and the iron standards 
were frequently fine examples of the elaborate smiths’ work of 
the period. 

Baths, though not in general use, were found in some of the more 
important houses, and several castles. No remains of them appear 
to have survived to our day, and their exact form and construction is 
uncertain. That they consisted of a regularly formed part of the 
structure there is little reason to doubt, as we find that they were a 
novel appendage to more than one of the king’s houses before the 
close of the thirteenth century. It has been supposed that Edward 
the First introduced them at the wish of his Queen, Eleanor of 
Castile. Baths were provided at Leeds Castle in Kent, and in the 
royal manor of Geddington in Northamptonshire, and are mentioned 
in the accounts of the executors of Queen Eleanor, and in the house- 
hold roll of the Countess of Leicester. 

The more usual form of bath seems to have been the common tub, 
which was not a fixture, but placed in the bed-chamber or an 
adjoining room, and filled with water. An illumination in the 
**Romance of Alexander ” depicts such a portable bath, with a curtain 
over it, in the form of a tent, which could be drawn close by the 
person in the bath. Several allusions to the use of the bath occur 
in medieval writings. In “ William and the Werewolf” we find: 


‘* Thar bi held thei the bath and a bed bi side.” 
and in the romance of “ Syr Egalmour of Artoys”’ : 


** Ageyn ye evyn ye Kyng gagt dyzt 
A bath for ye gentyll Knyzt.” 


In the story of ‘‘ How the holy lady approuued the heremyte” in 
oe book of “Knight of La Tour Landry ” is an allusion to the tub 
ath: 
‘“ . . «_ they ryse out of the bed & wasshe and bathe them 
self in this tubbe, whiche is ful of water.” 
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Froissart also mentions that : 

“* Among other places these men of Ghent destroyed at Marle a 
house belonging to the Earl of Flanders, containing the chamber 
where he was born, the font in which he was baptized, and his cradle, 
which was of silver. They also beat to pieces and carried away the 
bathing tub wherein he had been washed.” 

The medieval lavatory was more immediately concerned with the 
washing of the hands before and after meals. That this was an 
almost universal practice, at any rate amongst the upper classes, there 
can be no manner of doubt, though it may have been, and no doubt 
was, to a large extent, neglected amongst the lower orders. Before 
the use of table forks, the eating of meals was impossible without 
rendering the hands in a condition the very reverse of cleanly. We 
find, therefore, that it was customary when the tables in the hall were 
spread ready for a meal for attendants to wait upon the assembled 
guests with basins, ewers of water, and napkins, so that their hands 
could be washed before they sat down, and again when the meal was 
over. The ewers were sometimes made of the precious metals, and 
several of great value have been mentioned, as those belonging to 
Piers Gaveston, which were of silver, enamelled. Martin Pardy, 
a goldsmith of renown, received from Edward III. the large sum of 
4133 6s. 8d. for a gold ewer, set with precious stones. In 1392 
we find in the will of the Earl of Arundel a pair of silver basins 
mentioned, in which he washed before dinner and supper. 

Fixed lavatories were also made use of, and in many castles and 
houses they formed a part of the structure. The usual position of 
these seems to have been in the “screens,” a portion of the lower 
end of the hall, which was separated from the main area of the room 
in the lower part only, by screens of wood, or a stone wall, having 
two, or sometimes three doors in it. The screens formed the 
substructure or support of the minstrel’s gallery, and at the same 
time an ante-room to the hall, and a passage leading to the kitchen, 
buttery, and other divisions of the house, situated in more or less 
close proximity to the lower end of the hall. 

These lavatories consisted of a recess in the wall at a convenient 
height from the floor, with a shallow trough in the lower part, of 
greater or less length as the case might be. They were often very 
richly ornamented with carved work and tracery. The water was 
generally supplied from a cistern of stone or lead, placed above or 
behind the recess, the water being supplied to the trough by means 
of pipes with turncocks of brass or latten, or it issued in a con- 
tinuous stream from the mouths of lions or other beasts carved at 
the back of the recess, and was allowed to run off by means of a 
drain from the bottom of the trough. Good examples of such 
lavatories remain in a house in the close at Lincoln, and in the 
ruined bishop’s palace there, at Leeds castle in Kent, and Dacre 
castle in Cumberland. The last example exactly resembles a piscina 
in a church, with an upper stone shelf, probably for placing the soap 
in a convenient position. 

In a description by Froissart of a feast given in honour of Queen 
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Isabella on her arrival at Paris, the use of lavatories is alluded to, 
for he says that after washing their hands, the king and queen and 
all the court went into the hall. In the romance of ‘‘ Le Bone 
Florence of Rome,” there is a description of the emperor's palace 
which contains a passage mentioning a lavatory such as is described 
above, which stood in the middle of the hall : 


‘* There comyth watur in a condyte, 
Thorow a lyon rennyth hyt, 
That wroght ys all of golde ; 
And that standyth in the myddys of the halle, 
A hundred Knyghts and ladyes smalle 
Myght wasche there and they wolde, 
All at ones on that stone.” 


Contemporary wills and inventories make continual mention of 
vessels for washing, lavers, ewers, napkins, and towels. 

Besides the lavatories in the halls and the screens, there was 
frequently a separate structure in the courtyard for the same purpose. 
These latter were often placed over wells, and partook somewhat of 
the nature of the public conduits. ‘‘The round lavatory in the 
king’s court at Westminster” is mentioned. Contemporary mentions 
of these lavatories and conduits are of interest. Mr. Hudson 
Turner has recorded several. 

“Liberate Roll, 44 H. III. ‘Which they expended by the 
king’s order in repairing the king’s chimney at Westminster which 
threatened to fall, and in repairing the conduit of water which is 
carried underground to the king’s LAvATorY and to other places 
there ; and in making a certain conduit through which the refuse 
from the king’s kitchens at Westminster flows into the Thames ; 
which conduit the king ordered to be made on account of the stink 
of the dirty water which was carried through his halls, which was 
wont to affect the health of the people frequenting the same halls. 
Westminster, June 4.’” 

“Liberate Roll, 24 H. III. ‘Also gs. 8d., which he spent on 
a certain seat for the use of our queen in our chapel there, and in 
making a certain lavatory between our chamber and the queen’s 
chamber and in whitewashing a certain privy chamber there.’” 

“Close Roll, 29 Hen. III. ‘The constable of the Tower of 
London is ordered to deliver to Edward Fitz-Otho as much lead as 
shall be necessary to cover a certain great porch which the king has 
directed to be made between the lavatory and the door entering into 
the smaller hall at Westminster. Farringdon, December 3.’” 

“ The same Edward is commanded to cause that porch ( forticus) 
which is to be such as may become so great a palace, to be made 
between the lavatory before the king’s kitchens and the door entering 
into the smaller hall: so that the king may dismount from his palfrey 
in it at a handsome front (ad honestam frontem); and walk under it 
between the aforesaid door and the lavatory aforesaid.” 

Ecclesiastical lavatories may conveniently be divided into two 
distinct classes, viz., those situated inside churches, and sometimes 
in sacristies, which are for the purpose of washing hands or the 
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vessels used in the church, and those which are integral parts of 
monastic establishments, and which form such striking features in 
the views of many ruined cloister courts. To the former class may 
also be added the piscinas which adjoined all the altars in churches 
of whatever kind, and are frequently spoken of in medieval writings 
as lavatories, and were indeed used for the purpose of washing both 
the hands and the sacred vessels during and after the performance of 
the masses, as well as for the purpose of drains for disposing of the 
water used in such washings. 

Probably one of the earliest recorded instances of a monastery 
being supplied with water is that of the church and convent at 
Hagustald (Hexham), founded in 673 by Etheldreda, queen of 
Northumbria, for, and at the instance of, that eminently powerful 
ecclesiastic, St. Wilfrid. More than one early account of St. Wilfrid’s 
church and buildings has come down to us. It is described at some 
length by Eddius, his chaplain ; by Symeon, the monk of Durham ; 
and by Richard, Prior of Hexham, a contemporary of Symeon’s. 
Richard closes his account by saying that Wilfrid surrounded his 
monastery with a wall of great height and strength ; he also brought 
through the middle of the town in a hollow stone aqueduct a supply 
of water for the use of his offices.* In digging in the neighbourhood 
of the Manor office at Hexham, some time previous to 1773, a chain 
of earthenware pipes was found running in the direction of the 
abbey ; again about 1856, some more of the same pipes were found in 
making drains. Some of these were preserved by the late Joseph 
Fairless of Hexham, and are now in the cathedral library at Durham. 

The curious plan of the abbey of St. Gall, made in the ninth 
century, furnishes us with some valuable and authentic information 
with regard to the arrangement of a monastery of that period, and its 
domestic economy. Here we find that there was a lavatory, a con- 
duit, and also a place for baths, which was situated underneath the 
monks’ dormitory. 

A large plan of the cathedral monastery of Christchurch, Can- 
terbury, made in the twelfth century, in the time of Prior Wibert 
(1153-1167), still remains in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. This is a most valuable record of the state of hydraulic 
engineering as practised at that time, and shows the care with which 
the monks made preparations for supplying their house with a com- 
plete system of waterworks. 

In the early monasteries wells were sunk in the cloister courts, 
sometimes in the centre, and sometimes near one or other of the 
alleys, that they might be in close proximity to the various apart- 
ments surrounding the cloisters, and for the greater convenience of 
the inmates. Such wells with their coverings are depicted on this 
plan, and the manner in which that more ancient method of supplying 
water was altered to one serving the various offices and conduits by 








* “ Atrium quoque templi magne spissitudinis et fortitudinis muro cicumvallavit. 
Przeterquam, in alveo lapideo aqueeductur, ad usus officinarum, per mediam villam 
decurrebat.” Ricardus prioris Hagustaldensis, etc. Lis. I., cap. iii. 
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a complete system of pipes and stop-cocks is most interesting. The 
plan also shows the course of the water from its source in the fields 
beyond the city walls to the monastery. It is first collected in a 
large circular catch reservoir; it leaves this by a pipe and passes 
through five settling tanks, placed some distance apart ; it then sup- 
plies the outlying priory of St. Gregory, and soon after enters the 
city, passes through the prior’s gateway, and on to the conduits and 
lavers situated in the infirmary cloister and the great cloister. An 
interesting feature of the plan is the manner in which the various 
stand pipes, waste pipes, stop-cocks, and other details are represented 
in a purely conventional manner, and the precautions taken against 
possible confusion in the interpretation of the plan, one set of pipes 
being tinted red, another green, and another yellow. 

A smaller and less elaborate, but almost equally valuable, plan, 
dating from the fifteenth century, still remains amongst the archives 
of the Charterhouse School, London, and represents the arrange- 
ments for the water supply of the Carthusian Priory of the Salutation, 
London, commonly called the Charterhouse. This plan is drawn in 
trick on four skins of parchment, and shows how a supply of pure 
water was brought, in a system of pipes, from some springs situated 
on the high ground at Islington, to the monastery. The pipes were 
carried through underneath the various cells surrounding the cloister 
court to a conduit in the centre of the garth. This was a lofty octa- 
gonal building, in two stories, and covered with a spire-like leaden 
roof, and is termed on the plan an “‘ Aye.” From this the pipes 
continued to the lavatory adjoining the frater-house, then to the 
prior’s lodgings, brew-house, bake-house, kitchen, and other offices, 
and finally to the mill belonging to the priory. 

Of lavatories in churches, the writer has only met with one which 
clearly had a constant supply of waterafforded to it, and which was made 
available by means of pipes and stop-cocks in the usual manner at 
that time. This is the very fine and well-known example situated in 
a sacristy on the west side of the south wing of the eastern, or choir 
transept, in Lincoln minster. It is formed by placing a long stone 
trough at a convenient height from the floor against the thin partition 
wall which divides the sacristy from the south aisle of the choir. 
The dividing wall is decorated on both sides with a most beautiful 
diaper, composed of square flowers arranged in regular rows, and 
which display, in the variety of their designs, the greatest facility for 
invention on the part of their carver. Below the trough is an arcade 
of pointed arches with cinquefoiled heads. The lip of the trough is 
well moulded. Above it can be seen the position of the pipe and 
the holes by which the stop-cock were fastened to it. These 
appendages are now wanting. The date of this lavatory is late in 
the fourteenth century, and it is an insertion in the surrounding 
architecture of the time of St. Hugh of Burgundy. 

In the two-storied sacristy, on the south side of the grand 
** decorated” choir of Selby Abbey church is a good example of a 
small lavatory. It is situated in the south wall, and near the west 
end in the lower sacristy, and consists of a rectangular stone trough 
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two feet five inches long and thirteen inches wide, with a depth of 
seven inches. There isa drain hole in the bottom of the trough. 
Above the trough, and in the wall behind it, is a sunk niche thirteen 
inches deep and one foot eight inches long, and two feet two inches 
high. It has a pointed arch and a continuous moulding of two 
quirked rolls. The bottom of this niche is cut into a semicircular 
form, and the front of the semicircle overhangs the trough by three 
inches. It is evident that, as there are no pipes to afford the lava- 
tory a supply of water, it was so provided by placing a leaden cistern 
or other vessel in the niche, which would stand upon, or answer in 
form to, the semicircular floor of the niche. A stop-cock in such 
cistern or vessel would enable the water to be drawn off above the 
trough, so that the hands, or the vessels in use in the church, could 
be washed there. 

There is a somewhat similar lavatory in the crypt of York minster, 
situated in the western wall of the eastern division of the crypt.* 

The lavatories in the cloisters may be divided into two distinct 
classes. Those which consisted of isolated erections in the centre 
of the cloister court, or garth, and which were generally, if not 
always, of a circular or polygonal form, and those which consisted of 
long troughs against, or in, the outer or back wall of one or other of 
the alleys forming the cloister. These latter were invariably placed 
in close contiguity to the door of the frater (refectorium). The 
former were often conduits for affording a general water supply, and 
at the same time lavatories for the washing of hands; but, as they 
sometimes occur in addition to the long wall troughs, they must in some 
cases have been conduits only, or places for fountains. The two kinds 
are met with together at Whalley and Fountains, both Cistercian houses, 
and at Christ Church, Canterbury. There does not appear to have been 
any rule observed amongst the different orders of monks and canons 
as to which form should be adopted and adhered to, except that 
it may be said that the trough form against the frater door was 
universal in Cistercian houses. As has just been shown, it was, 
however, sometimes supplemented by the conduit or fountain in the 
cloister garth. 

A few contemporary mentions and accounts of ecclesiastical 
lavatories have been preserved. In Pier’s “ Ploughman’s Crede” we 
find: 

‘** Then cam I to that clorystere, 
And gaped abouten 
Whough it was pilered and peynt 
With cundites of clene tyn 
Closed al aboute, 
With lavoures of latun 
Loveliche y greithed.” 


In St. Nicholas’s Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, there remains a 
stone slab bearing a mutilated carving in relief of the crucifixion, 
and which formed a portion of the magnificent monument of George 





* This may be a holy water stoup for use in connection with the chapel in this 
part of the crypt. 
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Carr and his wife. This tomb was destroyed in 1783. The chief 
interest of the remaining slab lies in an inscription painted in 
**black letter,” 


@ur ladp preft is bon to fap At the Jauatorp etip Dap. 


“which means that the incumbent of the chantry founded by Carr, 
and dedicated to ‘our Lady,’ was bound to say daily, at the piscina 
or altar, what the remainder of the inscription implied.”* 

In the “Rites of Durham,” written in 1593, we find in the 
description of the cloister : 

“From the stool westward, on the south side, was a long bench of 

stone almost to the frater-house door, whereon were seated certain 
children in a row, the whole length of the same, upon Maunday 
Thursday, it being intended for the purpose. The whole convent of 
monks had each a boy assigned him, whose feet he was to wash and 
dry with a towel, and every monk then kissed the feet he had 
washed, and gave to each child thirty pence in pone. seven red 
herrings, three loaves of bread, and a wafer cake.” 
And in the account of the frater we find—“ All the mazers were finely 
edged with double gilt silver, and another bason and ewer of latten. 
On this ewer was portrayed a man on horseback, as riding a hunting, 
which served the sub-prior to wash his hands in at the aforesaid 
table, he sitting there as chief.” . . . . . “Within the 
cloyster-gouth, over against the frater- house door, was a fine laver 
or conduit, for the monks to wash their hands and faces in, being in 
form round, cover’d with lead, and all of marble, excepting the outer 
wall, within which they might walk about the laver. It had many 
spouts of brass, with twenty-four brazen cocks about it, and seven 
windows of stonework in it; and above, a dovecote cover’d with 
lead. The workmanship was both fine and costly. Adjoining to 
the east side of the conduit door hung a bell, to call the monks at 
eleaven o’clock to come and wash before dinner. In the closets or 
almeries on each side of the frater-house door, in the cloisters, towels 
were kept white and clean to dry their hands upon.” 

The marble bason of this once splendid structure is now all that 
remains. It is octagonal in form, with a molded lip, beneath which 
is a series of shields, one on each face. These were formerly painted 
with divers coats of arms. 

In the cloister garth at Hereford there was formerly a large 
octagonal structure, which was a conduit, lavatory, or fountain. This 
is now destroyed. 

In the small court between the north side of the choir and the 
chapter-house at Southwell Minster, is an ancient-built well, which in 
all probability had a conduit or lavatory above it. 

But by far the finest remaining of the detached lavatories is the very 
magnificent one at Canterbury, vulgarly called the “‘ baptistery.”” As 
this is the only one of these tower-like structures that remains in 





* Vestiges of Old Newcastle and Gateshead, p. 116. 
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anything but a mutilated state, it may be worth while to give 
some description of it. Its situation is somewhat peculiar. It was 
in no way connected with the frater, but stands within the area of 
the lesser or infirmary cloister, which was located between the east 
side of the great dorter and the west end of the infirmary, and to the 
north of the eastern or choir transept. Access to it was obtained 
from the great cloister by means of a passage in continuation of the 
slype, and from the eastern transept by another passage at right 
angles to that just mentioned. It was an addition to the Norman 
monastic buildings, made at the time of the waterworks, for which 
the plan above mentioned was drawn, and dates, therefore, from 
about 1160. The upper storey was subsequently removed, and a 
new one erected of greater height than formerly, and the whole 
covered with an elegant lead roof of spire-form. The alterations 
were made by Prior Chillenden (1390—1411), as recorded by 
Leland, who says, “He builded of new, the goodly Cloistre, the 
Chapitre House, the new Conduit of Water, the Prior’s Chaumbre,” 
etc. This structure consists of a circular tower, with eight fine, 
ornamental, semicircular arches, with two orders of chevron 
mouldings and a hood. These rest on compound piers, with 
scolloped capitals, which externally assumed the form of flat 
buttresses to resist the thrust of the vault. The buttresses subse- 
quently proving insufficient, they were extended and enlarged by 
Prior Chillenden. In the centre of the ground chamber is a large 
circular column, which is hollow. This is surrounded and supported 
by four solid columns engaging with the hollow central one. A 
curiously planned vault springs from this column, and the surrounding 
eight piers which form the externa] boundary of the chamber, in the 
centre of which, and at the base of the columns was an octafoil bason, 
to which the water was supplied from the hollow column by brass 
cocks. The upper story is now of an octagonal form, and much 
higher than it was in Norman times. It has a two-light window in 
each disengaged side, filled with ancient stained glass. These 
windows are divided midway by a transom, below which they are 
solid. At the external angles the Norman reed mouldings, which 
ran up from the buttresses, remain, and these show the height of 
the original upper story. The external appearance of this lavatory 
is now very beautiful. The contrast in the colouring of the stone 
work of different periods, the silvery grey of its lead roof, and 
the rich green of the mantle of ivy by which it is partly covered, 
make it a most charming study both for the artist and the 
archeologist. 

Of the other form of monastic lavatory, that of the long trough, a 
good many examples remain. These are always placed in the 
cloister alleys, either as an open arcade, forming part of the inner 
cloister wall as still remaining at Gloucester, and in the great cloister 
at Canterbury, as rebuilt by Prior Chillenden, and no doubt in other 
cases where the cloisters are wholly or. partly destroyed, as at Win- 
chester and Ely. In this position they were placed opposite to the 
frater door, and the trough, as at Gloucester, was thrown out beyond 
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the cloister alley and encroached upon the area of the garth, so that 
a short secondary alley was formed and entered from the cloister 
alley by an arcade, and in which the monks stood as they washed at 
the trough. Opposite to the lavatory, and in the outer wall of the 
cloister, there is at Gloucester an aumbry for towels, consisting of a 
recess in the wall behind two pointed arches. The two openings 
thus formed were closed with doors. Such an arrangement was not 
common, as amongst the numerous lavatories that remain, in only 
two cases, those of Gloucester and Westminster, have these towel 
aumbries been observed. The inference is that they were generally 
of wood, as from the words used in the “ Rites ” we may infer that 
those at Durham were, but the wall adjoining the frater door there 
has all been refaced, and any traces of them, if they were in it, are 
gone. 

The lavatory at Westminster was of a very unusual form. It was 
situated in a small rectangular chamber on the west side of the 
cloister, and near the south-west angle. The arch opening to this 
chamber from the cloister alley is now blocked, but it is of an 
ornamental character. The chamber was vaulted with a quad- 
ripartite vault, the springers of which remain. The trough is entirely 
destroyed, and a modern cistern now blocks up the space. The 
frater doorway is in the south wall of the cloister, near the west 
end, and a little east of it are four long niches in the wall, arranged 
symmetrically with the bay in which they are placed. The niches 
have had doors, as some of the hooks remain in the joints and 
the marks of fastenings. The wall above the niches is ornamented 
with reticulated tracery. Though generally called the lavatory, it 
is quite clear that these niches were the towel closets, not only 
from their form but also from their position, in which they answer 
exactly to the description given in the “Rites” to those at Durham, 
and because they have none of the arrangements found in connec- 
tion with a lavatory. 

Another fine polygonal conduit and lavatory is that formerly in the 
cloister garth of Sherborne Abbey in Dorsetshire, but now removed 
to another site in the town. It is hexagonal in form, with graduated 
buttresses at the angles, and is covered with a good vault. It 
formerly contained the lavatories within the chamber thus formed. 
It was erected in 1510. 

Of the normal form of the lavatory in Benedictine cloisters, there 
are examples at Worcester, Norwich, Peterborough, St. Augustine’s 
Canterbury, and Muchelney. That at Worcester is placed within 
two recessed arches, having fine mouldings. These are contemporary 
with the vaulting and the inner wall of the cloisters, and are of the 
time of Bishops Lynn and Wakefield. They are situated in the 
west wall and near the south-west angle. ‘This lavatory was 
supplied with water by an aqueduct from Hilnwick Hill, distant from 
the cloister 1,600 yards. The conduit pipe was first laid down in 
the eighth year of Henry IV., and was torn up in the Civil Wars 
and the lead embezzled.” (R. Willis.) 

At Norwich the lavatories are in a similar position and of a similar 
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form. They are insertions of about the year 1430 in the earlier wall 

of the cloister. William of Worcester records the building of the 

cloister as having been begun in the year 1297. He gives a descrip- 

tion of the cloisters from which we may quote a few words. “ But 

the residue towards the church, together with the door thereof, and 

towards the door leading to the Infirmary, and from that door to 

those severies in which the towels hang were made at the expense of 
Master John of Ely, Bishop of Norwich, and other friends. . . . 
From where the towels hang, with the door of the refectory, and the 

lavatories, and the door of the Guild Hall, it was made at the 

expense of #100 by Geoffrey Symonds, Rector of the Marsh.” 

From this we learn that the towels hang on the south wall east of the 

frater door, in the same relative position as at Westminster, and most 

likely in wooden aumbries. 

At Peterborough the lavatories are in the south wall, east of the 
frater door, and consist of five long and wide recesses under pointed 
arches, covering a length of sixty feet. There are no remains 
of towel closets. 

Amongst the smaller Benedictine houses of which there are any 
remains there are few in which the lavatories can be traced, so 
completely have the cloisters been destroyed in most cases. At 
Lindisfarne Priory (a cell to Durham Abbey) the lavatory was placed 
on the south side of the cloister, to the east of the frater door, and is 
shown by a solid stone base with canted angles projecting from the 
frater wall. This was found in 1888 when the site was excavated by 
Sir William Crossman, K.C.M.G., under the direction of the writer. 

In Benedictine houses the frater was invariably placed on the side 
of the cloister opposite the church, whether north or south, and 
parallel to the nave. Its entrance doorway was therefore at one end 
of that alley of the cloister, and the lavatory could be disposed 
anywhere on the adjoining wall if it was desired to place it there. 
The Cistercians adopted a much more uniform plan in their houses 
than the other orders did, and thus placed their frater at right angles 
to the main axis of the church, and on the side of the cloister 
Opposite to it, whether north or south. One end of the hall, instead 
of one side, was therefore formed by the cloister wall, and the 
entrance doorway was in the centre of this end. In the case of the id 
greater houses, the lavatory was disposed equally on either side of 
the frater doorway, and formed, along with it, a regular and 
symmetrical architectural composition. The best Cistercian lavatories 
that remain are those at Fountains and Rievaulx. These are very 
similar to one another, though of different dates; that at Fountains 
being of the close of the twelfth, and that at Rievaulx of the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century. At Fountains we find the lower 
portion of the cloister wall recessed behind an arcade consisting of 
three semicircular and two pointed arches counterchanged, on either 
side of the frater doorway. ‘These arches are moulded and rise from 
corbels in the wall. Below them is a long trough for washing hands, 
and below that again another trough close to the floor, for washing 
feet. The arrangement at Rievaulx differs only in detail. The 
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washing of feet, or mandatum, as it is termed in the Cistercian statutes, 
was performed every Saturday night at the time of compline. At two 
other great Cistercian houses, Jervaulx and Furness, the frater has 
almost entirely disappeared, but at the latter are some remains of 
the lavatory to the west of the frater door. These consist of a 
beautiful arcade carried on detached shafts and are of the Early 
English period. 

At Tintern and Netley, two houses built near the end of the 
thirteenth century, the lavatories are only represented by some slight 
remains. At Tintern there were richly moulded arcaded recesses, the 
delicate beauty of which makes us regret that they are not more 
perfect. On either side of the frater door is a long and narrow 
recess, evidently for the towels, and interesting as the only instance 
of such an arrangement that has been observed in connection with a 
Cistercian lavatory. At Netley the wall containing the lavatory 
remains of considerable height, and the recesses appear to have 
been somewhat richly ornamented, but are now so terribly mutilated 
that their arrangement and character are only just perceptible. 

Whalley Abbey, in Lancashire, was a Cistercian house of great 
importance. The buildings were begun on their present site in 
1296, and were not completed until 1435. It is therefore the more 
to be deplored that they remain in so very fragmentary a condition. 
The frater was built parallel to, instead of at right angles to, the 
nave, showing that the old normal plan was departed from in later 
times. The lavatory was under a plainly moulded arched recess in 
the south wall of the cloister, to the east of the frater doorway, the 
old symmetrical disposition having been necessarily abandoned from 
the change in the position of the frater. 

At Old Cleeve, in Somersetshire, we find the same arrangement. 
Here the old frater, of probably thirteenth century date, which had 
stood at right angles to the nave of the church, was removed in the 
fourteenth century, and a new one erected parallel to the south alley 
of the cloister. It is a most beautiful example, and fortunately 
remains entire. It was entered by a doorway opening on to a stair- 
case, it being on the upper floor of the range. This doorway is near 
the south-west angle of the cloister, and immediately to the east of 
it is the lavatory. This was under a large arch of segmental form, 
with two chamfered arches and a hood moulding, which remains 
complete, but the trough is destroyed, and there are no traces of 
towel aumbries. 

At Bindon, in Dorsetshire, is a small lavatory recess to the east of 
the frater doorway. 

The orders of Regular Canons, the Augustinians and Premon- 
stratensians, followed in a general way the claustral arrangements of 
the orders of monks, and in some of their cloisters very beautiful 
examples of lavatories remain. The finest of these is at Hexham, of 
which we give an illustration (Plate viii.). It is situated in the west 
wall of the cloister, and near the south-west angle. The projection 
from the line of the wall seen to the left of it is the western jamb 
of the frater doorway, which shows, along with detached fragments 
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that have been discovered from time to time on the site, that the 
frater was of a most sumptuously ornate character, and no doubt 
resembled, but exceeded in richness, that which remains in an 
almost perfect condition at Easby. The doorway had three 
detached shafts in each jamb, as well as an inner. group of 
engaged mouldings, and internally moulded rear jambs and arch. 
The capitals of the external jambs are fully carved with the natural 
foliage of the hawthorn, mallow, etc. The frater floor was a short 
distance from the ground, and beneath it was an undercroft, partly 
below ground. This was vaulted in two alleys. One of the angle 
corbels and the ribs upon it still remain, and in the last century the 
respond against the western wall was to be seen. This doorway 
was approached by a flight of steps from the cloister, and there are 
indications which show that the outer order of the arch moldings 
was repeated as an arcade resting on detached shafts all along the 
south wall of the cloister, a feature of the design which must have 
been as beautiful as it was unique. The lavatory was placed close 
to the frater door, and was formed by means of a recessed arcade 
against the western wall. Below this arcade, and on the usual 
height from the floor, was a trough and basins of semicircular form 
projecting from it, or the trough may have been dispensed with and 
basins may have been placed at intervals under the arcade. The 
uncertainty as to the exact arrangement has arisen from the damage 
done to the cloister and the Abbey House by two fires, one of which 
occurred in the last century, and another in 1818. Subsequently to 
the last fire the wall was refaced, and all traces of the trough or 
basins are either destroyed or hidden. John Carter’s sketches, 
preserved in the British Museum,* show the lavatory as it then 
remained. Details of the basins are given showing that they pro- 
jected in front of what appears to bea trough. These basins were 
very beautifully carved with masses of naturally treated foliage under 
the lips. At the back of the wall beneath the arcade are two curious 
little niches, only seven inches wide, and nine inches deep ; they are 
just above the trough, and were most likely used for containing soap, 
or they may have covered the taps. The wall at the back of the 
trough is a thin one, and behind it, between the cloister and the 
cellar which occupies the south end of the western range of buildings, 
is a narrow passage, now inaccessible, as it is bricked up on its 
northern end. This passage may have contained a straight stair 
giving access to the floor above the cellars, or it may have contained 
the cisterns for supplying the lavatory. It was lighted by a small 
window at the north end, which is seen in the second bay from the 
north of the lavatory arcade. The arcade is one of very great 
beauty, and by far the richest architectural decoration to be seen 
accompanying any lavatory in England. So lavish of ornament is it, 
and so great is the refinement of detail exhibited that it is difficult to 
understand why such sumptuous decoration should have been 
applied to a minor feature, and that in an abbey, certainly not of the 








* Addl. MSS., 29,933-29,943. 
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first rank, though one of importance. It consists of seven members 
or bays, divided by-clustered shafts, which rest on corbels carved to 
represent: the busts, arms, and heads of human figures, which bear 
up in their hands triple bases of conical shape, upon which the 
shafts rest... The four capitals nearest the centre of the com- 
position are carved with naturally rendered fruit and foliage. The 
ivy, the vine, the mallow, and the horse-chestnut being alternately 
represented. The four outer capitals are moulded, but the mouldings 
differ from one another in each capital. Upon the capitals are 
hexagonal pinnacles formed in two stones, the lower one treated 
with a kind of sunk arcade, the upper one as a spire with crocketted 
angles. The spires were finished with beautiful bosses of leaves 
as finials. Only one of these now survives. Between the shafts 
the wall is ornamented with blind tracery of bold design, the centre 
bay being larger than, and differing in design from, the rest. Above 
the tracery, deep mouldings form gables, which are crocketted, and 
are finished with finials like those on the spires. All these finials 
remain with the single exception of that on the centre compartment. 
A raid of the Galwegians in the spring of the year 1296 burnt and 
pillaged Hexham, and no building was done for more than a century 
after that date. The frater and lavatory must, therefore, have been 
built before that time, and a comparison with dated examples of 
contemporary work in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire lead us to conclude 
that it was executed between 1285 and 1296. It was, therefore, 
designed and built in the reign of Edward I., and is contemporary 
with the Eleanor crosses, and is a bright flower produced at the 
very zenith of the development of English Gothic architecture, and 
before any of the impurities, which soon after began to appear, 
had affected it. It is worked in a very hard freestone, of a beautiful 
silver grey tone, which comes from Fallowfield Fell, about three 
miles north of Hexham, and from a quarry worked by the Romans, 
as a surviving Roman inscription on the rock testifies. This 
precious architectural gem has been preserved to our day by 
a succession of lucky accidents, little short of miracles, and 
deserves to be more widely known than it is, for no more beautiful 
detail can anywhere be found, lavished as it is upon a design 
of exceptional beauty. 

Kirkham Priory, on the Yorkshire Derwent, furnishes us with the 
next most beautiful lavatory to that at Hexham now remaining. Its 
position is exactly similar, and it is of almost identically the same 
date. In composition, however, it is very different. It consists of 
two very deep and wide recesses under obtusely pointed arches, 
richly moulded. The wall surface at the back of the recesses is 
worked with blind tracery of extreme elegance. It is composed of 
three circles, each containing a cinquefoil. The circles rest on three 
pointed arches, the centre one being higher and more acutely pointed 
than the others. The tracery arches have been supported by 
detached shafts, with moulded capitals and bases. The hood 
moulding of the outer arches is nearly all gone, and two detached 
stones placed between them seem to indicate that the hoods were 
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surmounted by straight mouldings, crocketted on the upper side, and 
dying into a string course above, forming gables, as on the front of 
the beautiful gateway of the same abbey, which is a contemporary 
work with the lavatory. 

The other lavatories in Augustinian houses are at Newstead and 
Lanercost. The former is a somewhat plain recess near the frater 
doorway. The latter is only represented by a rough mass of 
masonry close to the frater door, showing that it projected into 
the cloister alley. 

Two widely separated Premonstratensian abbeys, viz., Blanchland 
on the Durham Derwent, but in the county of Northumberland, 
and Bayham, in Sussex, retain their lavatories. Both are in the 
same relative position, viz., in the west wall of the cloister, and 
near the south-west angle, where they immediately adjoined the 
frater doorway. Blanchland is the more perfect of the two, 
and has a segmental circular arch over a wall recess. The arch is 
well moulded, but the trough has disappeared, as it has at Bayham 
also. 

Probably the only lavatory remaining in a house of the Carthusian 
order in this country is that at Mount Grace Priory in Yorkshire. 
It is situated in the wall between the inner cloister court and the 
church, and in all probability represents the site of the frater. It 
consists of a trough of comparatively small dimensions, and cut out 
of one stone. Above it is a plainly moulded four-centred arch with 
a hood moulding. The back of the recess is now broken out. The 
trough is well moulded under the lip. The small size of this 
lavatory, which was evidently common to the whole priory, may be 
explained by the fact that the Carthusians did not dine and sup in 
the frater daily, as was the custom amongst other orders. The 
lavatory would, therefore, be but seldom used. 

The usual method of supplying the lavatories with water was by 
means of lead pipes. These pipes were made in short lengths from 
cast sheet lead, the modern method of squeezing them through a 
hole with a central mandril being then unknown. The sheet was 
bent round, and the joint formed by two overlaps in the form of 
hooks, these were lapped together and beaten down, and the seam 
* burnt” with a heated iron, which fused the lead sufficiently to render 
the joint water-tight, and able to withstand a slight pressure. Large 
quantities of these pipes have been found on the sites of many 
abbeys. In fact, a site is rarely excavated but some are found, and 
it is certain that many tons of lead in the form of pipes lie buried 
amongst the ruins of the monastic houses. 
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Rew Wear's Presents given to henry VII, 
in 1526. 


Tue following list will be read with interest. It is contained in a 
paper book of ten leaves, five of which are partly used. It is entitled 
“‘ Newyers gyftes given to K, Henry the eight a° Regni 17.” ‘The 
articles enumerated as a rule speak for themselves, but a few 
explanatory notes have been added where such seemed to be 
required. ‘The contractions of spelling in the original are few, and 
of no importance, they are shewn by the use of italics in the copy 
as printed. 


P.R.O., State Papers (Henry VITI.), vol. iv., 1906. 


Here after ensueth all such Shertes and other stuffe as hathe, ben 
delyueryd vn to the handes of harry norres by syr will4am Compton 
knight the xviij* day of January the xvij™ yere of the reigne: of 
King henry the viij™ 

Shertes 


ffurst A sherte w' a high colar wrought w* blakke silke and whyte 
of freres knottes / And w' iij borders of the same soorte in euery 
sleve wrought w' open semes of blakke sylke 

Item A sherte wrought in the colar w' golde lyke, lozanges of 
spanyshe warke and in lyke wyse at the hande 

Item A sherte of Camerykke the colar wrought w' golde and:in 
Lyke wyse the handes lyk Jelofers* 

Item x shertes of oon soorte w' clowdes in the colar and Ryvelydt 
at the hande 

Item ix other shertes square colarde of whyte warke much of oon 
soorte 

Item A sherte of Camerykke wrought in the colar w golde pyrlyd 

Item An olde high colarde sherte w‘ a cowrse border of golde a 
boute hytte 

Item oon myllam ¢ sherte wrought at the colar and handes w' golde / 
And open semed w* blak silke 

Item foure playn shertes much of oon fascion wrought w‘ whyté 
warke 

Item two shertes oon w'‘ clowdes / thother of white warke w‘ a 
surfull § of blakke sylke 


Yet Shertes 
Item xj Square colarde shertes w‘ clowdes of blakke sylke of oot 


Item A playne sherte w' thre spanyshe bandes in the colar 
Item ix Lynnen coyffes|| for the nyght 





* Gilly flowers. T z.e. ruffled, tf ae. Milan. 
§ An ornamental plaited or embroidered edging. 
|| Coif, a headdress, By Canon LXXIV. “no Ecclesiastical person shall weare 
any Coife, or wrought Nightcap, but only plaine Nightcaps of black silke, Satten, 
or Veluet.” 
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Item A Sherte of white warke / pyrlyd.a bowte w' golde in the colar 

Item An olde sherte w' A high colar of viij small bandes of golde 

Item thre shaving clothes Ryvelyd 

Item vj shertes playne of one soorte w*‘ thre bandes aboute the colar 

Item v sqware collarde shertes whereof iij be wrought w‘ clowdes of 
blakke sylke and the other ij of whyte warke surfled * a bowte w' 
blak sylke 

Item thre high collarde shertes ij of blak warke w' thre bandes a 
pece and one of whyte warke w‘ thre bandes in lyke wyse 

Item too other shertes high collarde of spanyshe warke of the new 
fascyon 

Item too nyght shertes oon playne whyte the other wrought w' blak 
sylke and whyte 

Yet shertes 


Item x hande kerchers in a pece of paper 

Item viij kerchers broken and hoole 

Item xlvij handekerchers and syx nyght coyffes broken and hole . 
And iij Rubbers 

Item fyve myllam shertes of oon sorte the collar and handes wrought 
w' golde & silke and open semes w* blak silke and golde 


playne Shertes 


Item foure playne shertes whereof ij be wrought w' whyte silke / 
And the other ij w' white silke and blakke 

Item A fyne sherte of whyte warke the collar pyrled a bout w‘ golde 

Item an other fyne sherte the colar wrought w‘ golde and pyrled w' 
pome garnettes & Roses 

Item an other fyne sherte wrought w‘ pyrles of golde vppon redde sylke 


Yet shertes 


Item viij shertes square collarde whereof iiij be of whyte warke / 
too w' blakke sylke in the collar / and too wrought w* clowdes in the 
collar 

Item An other Sherte of Cameryk of fyne white warke surfled w' * 
blak silke in the collar 

Item A fyne sherte of Cameryk / the colar wrought w' golde and 
pyrled a boute the edge w‘ the same 

Item an other sherte of the same fascyon w' a lytle edge of golde 
at the hande 

Item an other square sherte / the colar wrought w' A border of 
silver pyrled & edged a boute w‘ the same 

Item foure shertes of oon sorte w‘ clowdes & propre trayles of blak 
silke a boute the collar 

Item two other shertes of blak warke w‘ clowdes the on Lynked 
w' blak silke of spanyshe warke the other playne 

Item thre high colarde Shertes of blak warke 

Item iij Shaving clothes whereof on ys wrought goodly w‘ redde 
silke and golde of spanyshe warke the other ij whyte warke playne 

Item Tenne handkerchers 





* z.¢., edged. 
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Item xiij fayre coyffes / wherof thre be of pyrles pyped w' golde 
and the other x well wrought 
Item A Lytle bottell for nesing powder* of siluer and A pype Long- 
Remayning) ing to the same 
lether bag Item thre bundelles of Awdre Lacest 
Item A fayre greyhoundes colar wrought in the stole w' tyrrettes t 
lte 
a A Rownde case w‘ wodden trenchers § 
Ie ¢ Item A bagge w' crampe Rynges|| vpon a yelow lace 
| Item A button w' A calle of golde and a tassell of Redde Silke 
and golde w'‘ a purse 


p. 6 Newe yeres gyftes anno xvij® 


ffurste a bonet trymmed w' iiij peyre of buttons and a broche of 
golde w' too ymages the on of moder of perle gyven by the Lorde 
marquies of excestre 

Item two shertes gyven by the Lady marques of excestre 

Item a pece of cameryk gyven by the Lady of Salysbury (sic) 

Item too shertes gyven by the Lady hastinges 

Item A pece of Cameryk gyven by the lady fitzwater 

Item A sherte gyven by the Lady Shelton 

Item A sherte gyven by the Lady wynkefelde 

Item A sherte gyven by the Lady Guldeforde 

Item A bonnet w‘ a broche of golde and ij payre of aglettes gyven 
by the Lady Kingeston 

Item A Sherte gyven by mastres norres 

Item A Sherte gyven by S‘ John waloppe vij trymmed 

Item A Sherte gyven by S’ edwarde baynton 

Item a bonnet of veluet trymmed w* xxxij small buttons of golde 
& a broche of golde of parys warke given by S‘ Antony browne 


Pp. 7 Yet new yeres gyftes 


Item two bonnettes the on veluet and the other blakke gyven by 
m’ william Care 

Item Aglettes gyven by m‘ palmer of Guysnes 

Item ‘A broche gyven by byrche 

Item A Sherte syx coyffes & vj handekerchers gyven by Mastres 
Phyllyppes 

Item A pece of Lynnen cloth gyven by the duches of bukkyngham 





* A snuff of some sort. + Laces from St. Etheldreda’s Fair. 
tT The metal fastenin 
§ For an account of several such trenchers, see Proc. Soc. Antig., Second Series, 
vol. xii., p. 201, ete. 
Il Cramp rings were rings blessed by the King, and given to be worn as preser- 
vatives against cramp and epilepsy. See es Ring Folk Lore, by W. Jones, 
ol, xxi., p. 103, etc. 
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The Monumental Brass and Wilt of: 
‘Christopber Harrington, Goldsmith, of DORR, 
1614. 


Tue Rev. C. R. Manning, F.S.A., has recently printed in Worfolk 
Archeology, the very important and interesting will of the celebrated 
Elizabethan goldsmith of Norwich, Peter Peterson. Without in’ any 
degree approaching Peterson’s will in interest or importance, that of 
another provincial goldsmith of some repute, Christopher Harrington 
of York, may fitly be recorded in these pages ; more particularly as 
an effigy of him in brass, with an inscription to his memory, still 
remains on:the floor of the north aisle of the nave of the church of 
St.. Martin’s-le-Grand, in the city of, York. . The brass, which 
measures about fifteen and a half inches by about fourteen and a 
half, is a good deal the worse for wear, and is in part worn rather 
smooth, but it still represents the. main features of what was no 
doubt intended to be a likeness of Christopher Harrington in life. 
Below the half figure is a legend in four lines; 


HERE LIETH THE BODY OF 
CHRISTOPHER HARINGTON OF THIS 
CITIE GOLDSMITH WHO 
DECEASED Ao DNI r614. 


At the lower part, interrupting the two lower lines, there is a shield, 
which is charged with the arms of the company of the goldsmiths of 
York : Quarterly: 1 and 4, a lopard’s head ; 2 and 3, a covered cup, 
between two buckies. ‘The tinctures, of course, are not shown, but 
the arms of the York goldsmiths also occur in glass in a window in 
the church of St. Michael-le-Belfry, where it can be seen that they 
were the same, in all respects, as those of the goldsmiths of London. 

It is well known that many monumental brasses were executed. by 
goldsmiths, and it is also known that at least one remarkable brass in 
the north of England was engraved by a goldsmith of York.* It is, 
therefore, very probable that the brass to Christopher Harrington’s 
mémory may have been the work of one of his sons, or perhaps of 
his ‘“‘ mann,” James Plummer. 

Christopher Harrington’s will is as follows: (York Registry, 33, 
3654). 
“In the name of God Amen. the eleuenth daie of November in 
the yeare of our lord god 1614. I Christopher Harrington. of the 
Cittie of York Gouldsmith Craised in bodie but of good and perfect 
remembrance, thankes be to god, do make and ordaine this my 
present Testament wherein is contayned my last will in maner and 





* That of Fridesmonda, wife of Richard Barnes, bishop of Durham, in Bishop 
Auckland church. 
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forme followinge. ffirst and principallie, I Comend my Soule vnto 
God allmightie my makeriand Creator to Christ: Jesus my Sauiour 
and redeemeriand to the holie Goste my Sané¢tifier and preseruer 
hopinge assuredlie by the Meritts of the deathe of Christe :to -haue 
temission of all:my synns.. And my bodie I bequeath to thé earthe 
to be buried in’ my’ parish Church as neare to the Corpes of my late 
Childrem deceased as'maie be. And for those goods wherewith god 
haue'(sic) indued me in token of my loue and thankefullness to these 


= (30> 9 ae 0 8S cen Ge | 2am - 10) BD GOD Ee 
CHRIS TOPrER HARINGTON OF THIS 
on@ 0 0 ME eL®) © OM zoureshac i 74,8 Gs Oe 
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‘= 





my ferind (sic) hereafter named of whom I haue receaved ‘many 
kindnesses I bequeath to them as followeth ffirst I give 'to\ 1m 
approoued good frend m‘ Barnard Ellis Esquire one plaine gould 
ringe of six shillings price and to his wife my good mistris one ‘gould 
ringe sett with fiue* white saphers Item to mi‘ Robarte Askwith 
alderman one plaine ringe of six shillings price and to my ladie 
Askwith his wife an other ringe of the same price. Item I giue to 
m*‘ George Askwith and his wife either of them a ringe of the 
same price. Item to m‘ William Watter one. goulde ringe of six 








* Or perhaps ‘‘ fine,” 
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shillings price and to m™ Watter his wife an: other ‘ringe’ of he 
same:price. Item I give to the Companie' of {the trade} *govld- 
smits in this Cittie one siluer spoone of tenn shillings: :price. 
Item 1 give ‘to Benedict Horsley a. sute~ of :silver’ buttons which 
aré ypon my old doblett Item I give to Marie Mooreimy onece 
twentie shillings in money to bee paied when ‘shee! comes: to 
twentie one yeates of age Item'I give to John Hewetsom:fiue 
shillings Item I give to Thomas Richardson my blacke fustian 
doblett a knitt bagge andi weéliiit. girdle and whereas the said 
Thomas Richardson owethe’ vato me fower pownds odde money 
my will and mynd is that hee shall paie myne Executrix heareafter 
named onlie thirtie shillings'and the rest I do remitt and give him 
so that he paie the same thirtie shillings within one yeare next after 
my death Item I give vito my sonne Robert Harrington my great 
bible and to my sonne Thomas Harrington my less bible and to my 
gossop Gamble my/teStament Item I give to my mann James 
Plumer my amellitge Morter and pestell and a paire of amellinge 
tonges. Item it is my will and mynde that all other my shopp tooles 
and other implements belonginge to my trade shall be reasonable 
and indifferentlie valued after my decease and that my sonne Robert 
Harrington shall haue the same at that reasonable raite if he so please 
to take the same in part of his right or portion due to him after my 
death Item I give to my sayd sonne Robert and James Plumer one 
Grawinge bese being for either of them six leaves of paper.t The 
a not. given nor bequeathed my debts ned 
ate ynto Alice my wife Robert and : Thomaé 






of this my last will and Testament In Witnes whereof I 
~ have herevnto sett my hande and seale the daie and yeare aboue 


= Written. In the presents of vs witnesses hereof Thomas Greene John. 


© Gamble Edward fireman John Hewitson Thomas Waite:”} 
[Proved 22" Dec" 1614] 


The name of Harrington is one which frequently figures in the 
civic annals of York in the middle ages, but what, if any, relationship 
there was between Christopher Harrington and his more famous 
predecessors of that name is not known. He took up his freedom in 
1595, and from some notes which the Rev. C. B. Norcliffe, M.A., 
kindly supplied from his vast storehouse of knowledge, for the 

ojected work on the Church Plate of Yorkshire (now at last, we 

, soon to appear), it would seem that Christopher Harrington 
had. only two surviving children when he made his will, Robert and 
Thomas, his sons, who are named in his will. Both sons became 
goldsmiths like their father ; Robert, the elder of the two, was free 
of the city in 1616, he married Elizabeth Plummer, the sister. of 








* The words in brackets are an interlineation, 

+ There is a mark like a capital P with a stroke through the stem, before the 
word paper, the significance of which is not evident. 

t Thomas Waite, also a goldsmith, free 1613, died 1663. He made archbishop 
Harsnett’s chalice now at All Saints’, North Street, York. 


eto be devided amongst them. and I do make a Ass pee 
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James’ Plummer, his fathet’s’ “mann.”° ‘Robert and’ Elizabeth 
Harrington had at Teast: seven children, all of whom, except the 
eldest son Christopher, who lived to be twenty, died in early child- 
héod. Soon after the eldest son’s death, the burial register’ of 
St. Martin’s ‘church’ records the interment of the broken-hearted 
father, who had seen all his other children, one by one, taken from 
him ‘at the ‘various ages of two, four, six, seven, and nine years 
respectively.' Seldom, indeed, does research in a parish register 
reveal a' sadder tale of sorrow, than that which the pages of the 
St. Martin’s books have to tell of the afflictions of Robert Harrington 
and his wife. 

Of Christopher Harrington’s other son, Thomas, little is known ; 
he died in 1642. His will is also preserved at York, and is printed 
here by way of supplement to that of his father. With the deaths of 
Robert and Thomas Harrington the family seems to have become 
extinct, and not improbably the business passed into the hands of 
James Plummer, who continued to flourish for some years longer as a 
goldsmith at York, till his death in 1663. James Plummer was, in 
turn, succeeded by his son John, who was also a goldsmith, and who 
made, among other piéces of church plate, the beautiful and very 
remarkable service of plate at Ripon Minster. John Plummer’s 
mark is found on pieces of plate as late as 1679. His son Michael 
was also a goldsmith, but no example of plate bearing his mark has 
yet been found. 

Of plate made by Christopher Harrington there are, besides other 
pieces, communion cups at Pickering, in Yorkshire, and at Patter- 
dale, in Cumberland. Robert Harrington’s mark is very frequently 
found on pieces of church plate in Yorkshire, as at Darton, Chapel- 
Allerton, Ebberston, and elsewhere. ‘Thomas Harrington made cups 
at St. Olave’s church, York, Cundall, and other parishes. Both 
James and John Plummer made a good deal of’ church plate still 
remaining in Yorkshire. James Plummer also made the noteworthy 
Commonwealth mace at Richmond. The marks of all these gold- 
smiths will be found fully ittustrated-and recorded in O/d English 
Plate, by Mr. Wilfrid Cripps, C.B. (4th Edition, pp. 80-82). 

Thomas Harrington’s willis as follows. It is printed from a 
transcript made by Mr. Reginald F. Wood, of York: 


“In the name of God Amen. I Thomas harrington of the Cittie, of 
York Gold Smith being sicke and weake,in bodie yet of verie, good 
and perfect minde and memorie (God be praised) calling to minde 
the certaintie of Death and the uncertaine tyme there of and haveinge 
a desire to settle. my personall estaite wherewith it - hath. pleased 
almightie God to endowe me therefore doe. make this. my ‘last will 
and testament in mannere and forme followinge. First and _princi- 
pally Ixgive and comend my soule into the hands. of, Almightie god 
my creator trusting and asuredly beleiving through the merritts 
Death and passion of Jesus Christ my alone saviour and Redeemer 
to have free pardon and remission. of all my.sines and life ever- 
lasting. And my bodie I comitt to: the earth from whence it. came 
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And touching my worldly estate aforesaid I doe give and bequeath 
the same as followeth That is to say I doe give devise and bequeath 
unto my sonne Thomas harrington the moietie or third halfe parte of 
all my goods and cattalls and chattels whatsoever called the Deathes 
part accordinge to the custome of the province of York And I do 
give my said sonne Thomas to elect and chuse otherly after my 
decease my loving brother Robert harrington to be Tutor or curate 
of his person porcon and other rights untill he accomplish the full 
aige of twenty one yeares And I entreate the said Robert harrington 
my brother to accept of my said sonne his elecion of him and Tutor- 
shipp and to be careful in the educacon of him And alsoe binde him 
an apprentice to his owne trade or some other as he thinketh best 
fitting in his discretion which I hope he will doe and performe as my 
trust and confidence is in him And in case my said sonn Thomas 
harrington doe refuse or delay to elect my said brother Robert 
harrington to be his Tutor or Curate as afore said or to be putt and 
bounde an Apprentice and likewise ruled advised and governed by 
him dureing the tyme of his minoritie and apprenticeshipp being 
thereto required ‘Then my express will minde and meaninge is that 
he shall not reepe or receive any benefitt by this my last will and 
testament, but the legacie aforesaid to be frustrate and of none effect 
And thereupon I give and bequeath all my goods cattells and chattels 
aforesaid unto Christopher harrington my nephew And I doe make 
constitute and appoint my said brother Robert harrington executor of 
this my said last will and testament and I doe appoint Mr. Johnnes 
Plumer gold smith and James Day, Tayler, Supervisors of this my said 
last will and testament desireing them to see the due execucon and 
performance there of In Witnes where of I have hereunto subscribed 
my name and putte my seale the Eleaventh day of December Anno 
Dni 1642 Thomas Harrington. Witnesses Robert hodges his 
marke Jen Waddington ” 
** Proved March 1642.” 





Columbus. 


BY THE REV. A. DONOVAN, B.A. 


Quibus te laudibus afferam Christophore Columbe, non families tantum, 
non Genuensis urbis, non Italie Provincis, non Europes, partis 
orbis solum, sed humani generis decus. Hieronymus Cardanus. 


WHEN in 1777 Dr. Robertson published his History of America, the 
only authorities available for the life of Columbus were Fernando 
Colon’s Historia del Almirante, the Latin version of the Navigation 
of Christopher Columbus, and scattered notices of the explorer in the 
great work of Herrera.* During the succeeding half century much was 





* See ** Catalogue of Authorities ”’ affixed to first edition, 1777. The valuable 
works of the Jesuit Charlevoix seem to have been unknown to Robertson. 
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effected by the labours of Munoz, Spotorno, Bossi, and others, but 
what first rendered it possible to write a Life of Columbus, with afiy 
completeness, was the publication in 1826 of the two first volumes of 
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the Collection of Spanish Voyages, edited by Don Martin Fernandez 
de Navarrete. Washington Irving, then resident in Spain, availed 
himself of these materials to produce the admirable work, which is 
still, after sixty-five years, the standard one on the subject, It seemed 
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as if the reader could now touch the great discoverer with the finger. 
Irving’s book, however, was more satisfactory to the general reader 
than to the special student. The two or three brief and careless 
chapters which he devotes to the events that led up to the discovery 
of America, such as the knowledge of the Atlantic, and of Geography 
in ancient and medieval times, the exploration of Asia by Marco 
Polo and others, the voyages of the Portuguese towards India, which 
led to an independent discovery of America in 1500, the superficial 
manner in which the explorer’s early life is sketched, and his theory 
of navigation westward stated; these, and other faults, convinced 
inquirers that much had still to be done to dispel the clouds which 
hung over the birth of the New World. Irving, whilenot concealing 
his hero’s faults, does not, I think, exaggerate his merits ; but, unfor- 
tunately, some Roman Catholic writers ventured to speak of “ Saint 
Christopher” Columbus in‘ terms of preposterous éulogy, which 
naturally \provoked a reaction. This has taken a virulent form in 
America, where, surely; the Pilot of Genoa should be judged with 
lenity; and several works, the best known of which is Aaron 
Goodrich’s false and malicious, but ably written libel,* have appeared 
to show that. America’s hero-founder was a pirate, a kidnapper, a 
tyrant, and a rebel—false, cruel, treacherous, and ungrateful—that 
he derived his knowledge of land in the west from the traditions of 
Iceland, from the romantic narrative of the Zeni, or {reviving an 
ancient slander) from an obscure pilot who died in his house; 
that the merit of discovering America really belonged to the 
Pinzons, etc. A further development of this craze for removing 
the ancient landmarks appears in an article on ‘*‘The Mystery of 
Columbus” in Harper's Magasine (April, 1892).t It is there 
gravely maintained that Columbus (the Dove) was the nom de mer 
of a Greek pirate, a singularly infelicitous name for a corsair, who, 
having insinuated himself into the confidence of the Pinzons, under- 
took a voyage with them into the Western Ocean, where land was 
found. 

It is insinuated that the whole narrative in the famous First Letter 
was a cunfiingly devised fable of the old pirate, that no such island 
as Guanahani_ existed, the landfall being probably Hispaniola, to 
which the| treacherous buccaneer was guided by the notes of the 
deceased Portuguese pilot; that the Caribs were gentle, harmless 
creatures, who, so far from being anthropophagi, never tasted animal 
food, and that Colon invented the tale which has added a synonym 





* A History of the Chavacter and Achievements of the so-called Christopher 
Columbus. New York, 1874. 

+ This article, however, by Mr. Eugene Lawrence, is a very able production, 
and shows a degree of special research very unusual in a popular magazine. 

t See Armas: La Fabula de los Caries, Havana. We shall be told next that 
the Laestrygons were vegetarians, Pére Labat found the Caribs of Dominica still 
cannibals, about 1700. (Froude: Auglish in the West Indies, p. 115.) Was 
he}: too, lying ? 
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for maneater to most European languages,* as an excuse for butcher- 
ing and kidnapping the gentle savages. In fact, after many years 
of special study, I sometimes feel that Columbus is receding from 
me, and being torn to pieces by the critics, like the phantom poet in 
the Dunciad, and should not be surprised to hear the proposition 
maintained that the Pilot of Genoa was after all only a solar myth. 
Under these circumstances I find that the best way of regaining my 
hold of the great discoverer is to read again the records he has left 
of himself, the Journal and other documents giver by Navarrete, and 
the admirable Letters of Columbus, published by the late R. H. 
Major, for the Hakluyt Society (1870). I feel that here Iam on 
sure ground, face to face with the mighty dead. 

Every school-boy knows the outlines of Columbus’s history—that 
he was born at Genoa some time before the middle of the fifteenth 
century, received a fair education, went to sea at fourteen, and after 
twenty years or more of trading and privateering in the service of 
Genoa, transferred himself to Portugal, the great maritime nation of 
the age, and for another ten years navigated the Atlantic from 
Guinea to Iceland. It was during this period, sometime previous to 
1474 (the date of thé Toscanelli correspondence), that he conceived 
the project of sailing westward across that ocean to Cipango, Cathay, 
and India. He considered, rightly or wrongly, that this could only 
be safely and profitably done under the protection of some powerful 
state, and after failing to secure the patronage of John II of 
Portugal, sought the court of Ferdinand and Isabella. After long ' 
solicitation, these sovereigns reluctantly intrusted him with three ships 
to seek the western antipodes, for they thought that what he said was 
fabulous.¢ Sailing from Palos on August 3rd, 1492, he discovered 
(October 12th) Guanahani and several other islands of the Bahamas, 
also Cuba (Juana) and Hayti (Hispaniola), and returned to Spain by 
the Azores and Lisbon, arriving at Palos on March 15th, 1493. 
The agreement by which the Spanish sovereigns had made Columbus 
and his descendants the practical kings of all lands he might discover 
now became of vast importance.{ The rulers of Spain at first gave 
effect to it in its full extent, and intrusted the obscure foreigner, who 
was now their Admiral and Viceroy, with a powerful fleet. Hayti 
was colonized and conquered, but it soon became evident that 
Columbus was quite unable to control the colonists and pursue his 
schemes of discovery at the same time. Every year increased his 
fame as an explorer. In 1493-1494 he discovered Dominica, 
Guadaloupe, and several of the other Antilles, Porto Rico, Jamaica, 













































* The derivation of cannibal from Caribal may be considered certain. On 
Schéner’s Globes (1515 and 1520) the Carib islands are marked ‘‘ Camibales.” 
This, which has not, I think, been remarked before, should settle the derivation. 
The story of the man-eating Caribs is only alluded to by Columbus in his First 
Letter to Santangel (Major, p. 14), and was first told in full by Dr. Chanca, in his 
account of the second voyage. (Major, p. 30-32.) 

{ Peter Martyr's letter to C. Barromeo from Barcelona, May Ist, 1493. 

See the substance of this extraordinary treaty in Irving, Bk. ii., ch. vii. 
It is strange that any sovereign should have signed such a document. 
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and the southern shores of Cuba. In 1498 he reached, undoubtedly 
before Vespucci,* the vast continent of South America, discovering 
also Trinidad and the Pearl Islands. His reward for this achieve- 
ment came in 1500, the last year of the century which he chiefly 
made illustrious, when he was seized by the commissioner Bobadilla, 
and sent to Spain in chains, Although this exceeded the orders and 
wishes of the sovereigns, Columbus was never reinstated in his vice- 
royalty. He continued, however, “ Admiral of the Ocean Sea,” and 
as such made a fourth voyage in 1502-4, during which he surveyed 
much of the coast of Central America, and was wrecked on the 
shores of Jamaica. The revenues of Columbus, consisting of one 
eighth of all the gold, pearls, etc,, brought from the New World, had 
not been interfered with by the sovereigns, but he was so unfortunate 
or unskilful in the management of his private affairs that on his return 
to Spain he found himself in deep poverty, and refusing to accept 
estates and titles as the price of his vice-royalty, at length died at an 
inn at Valladolid, May 2oth, 1506. It is worthy of remark that so 
soon as its great founder passed away the fortunes of his family 
changed for the better. His son, Diego, was finally restored to the 
vice-royalty of Hispaniola, and when Diego’s son, Don Luis, wisely 
renounced the barren honour, he received the title of Duke of 
Veragua, with a pension of one thousand doubloons of gold (at least 
45,000 a year present value), which I believe the present Duke still 
enjoys.t The ingratitude of Spain did not extend to the family of 
Christoval Colon. 

The outlines of the Columbus story are clear enough, but when we 
come to fill in the details we are perpetually on debatable ground. 
A new life has undoubtedly to be written, and this cannot be 
thoroughly done until a mass of documents now lying in Spanish 
offices and libraries shall have been placed in the hands of historical 
inquirers. It is to be hoped that the centenary will stir up Spanish 
scholars and officials to do somewhat in the matter. For the present 
we must accept Dr. Justin Winsor’s recent work ft as the last word 
on the Columbus controversy, while wishing that he had dealt 
more sympathetically with a man to whom it is due that America 
has now writers to revile him, and readers to peruse their libels. 

I will now proceed to notice some of the problems suggested by 
the life and character of America’s hero-founder. 

The birth-place, birth-date, and lineage of the discoverer have been 
much debated. 





* The alleged voyage of Vespucci, in 1497, isa fable. The order of Continental 
discovery was :—Cabot, 1497, North America; Columbus, 1498, South America 
(Paria) ;; Vespucci, in Ojeda’s expedition, 1499, Surinam ; Vicente Pinzon, 1500 
(January), Brazil; Cabral, 1500 (April), Brazil. The last discovery was quite 
independent of the others. 

¢ Irving, Appendix I., Descendants of Columbus. Spotorno, Hist. Colum., 
p. 123.. “ Twenty-four thousand dollars a year was assigned to the then Duke 
of Veragua, in 1830, payable out of the revenues of Cuba and Porto Rico.” 
Irving. Note to Abridgment of L. C., in 1831. 

t Christopher Columbus, By Justin Winsor, 1891. (See also Elton’s Career 
of Columbus, Cassell’s, September, 1892.) 
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1.—Respecting the first, his will ought, I think, to settle the question 
In that document are found the words, “ Siendo yo nacido in Genova:? 
(I being born in Genoa), and again he commands that one of his 
lineage should always reside in Genoa, and have “a house and a wife 
there to hold footing and root in that city,” “ pues que della sali y én 
ella naci”’ (‘for from thence I came and there was I born).” How 
anyone can ‘“‘ withhold credence from this strong assertion,” as Major 
seems inclined to do,* is more than I can understand. 

2.—Respecting the date of birth we have really no evidence except 
the statement of Andres Bernaldez, the curate of Los Palacios, 'the 
intimate friend and host of the discoverer, who writes of his death; 
‘ He died in Valladolid in the year 1506, in the month of May, ina 
good old age, being seventy years old, a little more or less (“ 70 ands 
poco mas 6 menos.” t) We have, therefore, 1435, 1436, or 1437 for 
the year of his birth. Major, by piecing together certain statements 
of Columbus in various letters as to the time he went to sea, and the 
number of years he spent at sea, and by altering in one passage 
twenty-eight into thirty-eight without any authority, comes to the 
conclusion that the admiral was born in or about 1446 ;{ but I do 
not think such ingenious inferences, however legitimate in Robertson’ s 
time, when no other evidence was known, can outweigh the statement 
of a man like Bernaldez, who no doubt had the curiosity to ask his 
illustrious guest the ancient question ‘“‘ How old art thou?” Besides; 
there is an incident in the life of Columbus, not I think hitherto 
observed in this connection, which strongly confirms the earlier date 
the well known expedition to Tunis ‘‘to capture the galley Fer: 
nandina.” This took place during the Duke of Calabria’s contention 
for the Crown of Naples, 1459-1463.” § Placing the adventure as 
late as possible in 1463, it is certain that a youth of seventeen, as 
Columbus must then have been if born in 1446, would not have been 
selected by King Réné to command such an enterprise, whereas it 
was just the work to suit a daring young seaman of six or seven and 
twenty, especially if a relative of the Genoese Admiral Colombo. 
The illustrious Emilio Castelar in his beautiful account of Columbus 
now appearing in The Century (so different from the malignant 
monographs of American criticism), gives 1433 or 1434 as the 
approximate date of his hero’s birth. 

3.—After the investigations of Spotorno, it was for a time deemed 
to be fully established that Christoforo Colombo was the son: of 
Domenico Colombo and Susanna Fontanarossa his wife, that the 
father was a respectable tradesman of Genoa, connected, as probably’ 
every Genoese merchant was, with naval enterprises and maritime 
persons, of whom the most distinguished in the present case were 
two bold privateers in the Ligurian service named Colombo the 
elder and the younger. The whole question was threshed out 
during the law-suit between the heirs of the Admiral (1578-1608), 
and the legend that Christopher ran away to sea from the castle of 





* Letters of Columbus. Int. xxxv. t+ Irving, Appendix iv. 
T Major, Int. xxxii—xxxiv. § Irving, Bk. i., ch. ii. 
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his father the lord of Cuccaro, in Piedmont thoroughly refuted.* The 
objection that Columbus himself states that ‘‘all his family had been 
traders ‘on the sea,” and that therefore he could not have been the 
son of a:‘wool comber, has no weight, for he evidently alludes to the 
two Columbi, the only members of his family (apart from his brothers) 
whom he or his son + desired to remember. Respecting these, Major 
proved to his own satisfaction that their real names were Guillaume 
and 'Francois Caseneuve, Normans in the service of Louis XI. of 
France, and that their connection with Genoa and Columbus was 
“very apocryphal,”{in other words, that Fernando’s story is a pack 
of lies. The publication of the Venetian State Papers by Mr. 
Rawdon Brown§ has entirely upset this theory, and vindicated 
the accuracy of Fernando Columbus, in points such as the sea fight 
off Cape St. Vincent, concerning which even Irving was sceptical. In 
1468 we first hear the name of Colombo the elder. For thirty years 
he and his son (or nephew) were the terror of the Venetian argosies 
on their annual voyages to England and Flanders. In 1470 it was 
apprehended that he would attack the galleys, and in this year no 
doubt occurred the conflict which led to Christopher’s settlement in 
Portugal.|| This Fernando has, I think, confounded with a more famous 
piracy committed by the younger Colombo in 1485, when the great 
Colombus was already in Spain. A curious detail is that the pirates 
Colombo senior and junior (the Venetians speak of them as the 
Spaniards did of Drake) are called in the Archives Griegos or Greeks. 
The Genoese had a settlement in Constantinople previous to 1453, 
and many transactions with the Eastern Mediterranean. Is it possible 
that the discoverer of America, like Bonaparte, derived his remote 
origin from Hellas ? 

Akin to the question of Columbus’s family is that of his education. 
“A rude, uneducated seamen” is the description of his Judas-like 
biographer, Aaron Goodrich, the proof being that he went to sea at 
fourteen, and must, therefore, have left the University (Pavia) very 
early. It would be false to describe Columbus as a learned man, 
but, like Napoleon, he had quite enough learning to qualify him for 
the purposes to which he devoted his life. He had a fair knowledge 
of Latin. In addition to his native Italian he knew Portuguese, 
Spanish, and probably French, like a native. His profession as a 
cartographer required the rudiments of mathematics, and of course all 
available geographical knowledge. It is remarkable that the best sea- 
man of his own or any age was not a scientific navigator. ‘A great 
sailor, but a poor cosmographer,”’ is the remark of an old writer.** 
He seems to have steered principally by the stars, and to have dis- 
trusted the compass, especially after its famous deviation on his first 





* Bossi Dissertation on the carz 4. Columbus, 
+ This is evident from Fernando’s biography, ch Moe Int. xl. 
§ ZL’ Archévio di Venezia. 1865. || Venetian State utile 1470, May 17th. 
§|_His notes to Cardinal Aliaco’s Jmago Mundi prove this. Irving, Bk. viii. 
ch, i., note. 
** Girava in 1 556, quoted by Cordeiro, “ De la Decouverte d' 1 Amerique, 
p- 24. 
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voyage: His estimates of latitude and longitude were uniformly and 
surprisingly erroneous, even considering the defective instruments then 
in use. His mistake of ten degrees regarding the latitude of Iceland:* 
when correcting the alleged error of his contemporaries is an example 
of this. On the other hand, he had a discernment of his ship’s 
position in an untraversed ocean, which resembled the instinct of the 
bird, from which his name was derived. This often amazed the 
experienced pilots with whom he sailed, and contributed much to his 
influence with seamen. The education of Columbus has an important 
bearing on the question of the originality of his theory that theré’ was 
land which he believed to be the east of Asia, at a moderate distance 
from the shores of Europe. The legend that he learned this from 
the papers of a pilot who died in his house is utterly without proofit 
The modern counterpart to this slander, that Columbus derived his 
opinion from stories which he heard in Iceland about Markland and 
Vinland, is disproved by the fact that he wrote to Toscanelli on the 
subject in 1474, and did not visit Iceland until February, 1477. The 
latest explanation is that he derived his information from Arab sources, t 
He must, it is said, have heard at Lisbon of the voyage of the 
Almagrurins § in the twelfth century, who, however, in all probability 
got no further in the Atlantic than the Canaries, or the Coast of 
Guinea. I see no reason to doubt that Fernando Columbus has 
candidly explained the grounds of his father’s theory,|| who, so far 
from wishing to suppress evidence, seems to have treasured up every 
idle tale he could gather from credulous sailors concerning land in 
the Atlantic. Had the Admiral ever heard of Markland and 
Vinland, or of Zeno’s Estotiland and Drogio, he would have 
included these Icelandic and Faroese tales in his “reports of 
navigators,” and placed those lands on the north-east shores of Asia, 
north of Cathay. The genesis of Columbus’s theory was very 
different. Its back-bone was the belief which prevailed in ancient 
times, and had been confirmed by Marco Polo, that Asia extended 
twice as far to the east as it actually does, coupled with an opinion 
derived from Arab geographers that a degree at the equator was 
much less than it really is. He thus brought the vast archipelago 
of islands, which all travellers described as lying east of Asia, 
within about a thousand leagues of Europe. Nothing would have 
astonished the great discoverer more than the fact, of which he died 
in ignorance, that a vast and barbarous continent, with another ocean 
at its back, broader than the Atlantic, lay between his discoveries 
and the golden regions of Cathay. 

After his first voyage the facts of Columbus’s life are clear enough , 





* Hist. del Almirante, ch.iv. + See Irving’s able dissertation, Appendix «xii. 
ft See Mr. Lawrence’s article in Harper's Magazine, No. 503, p. 736. 

§ The Legend of the Almagrurins is examined by Humboldt. (Zx. Crit. ii, 
137-8 ; Major, Int. xix., xx.) The proof that they never reached America is that 
they found an Arabic interpreter in the last island or country, which was probably 
Guinea. 

|| Hist. del Almirante, ch. vi., vii., viii. If, with Harrisse, we deny the 
authenticity of this work, no ‘‘ Life of Columbus ” is possible. 
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his character, however, now becomes the point in dispute. Hitherto, 
the only charge that can be brought against him is piracy, which 
means that being a captain in the service of Genoa he plundered the 
ships of that State’s enemies.* He was a pirate in the same sense 
that Drake and Cavendish, and Dampier and Paul Jones were pirates 
in far more peaceful times. But was the Admiral of the Ocean and 
Viceroy of the Indies a slave stealer and a tyrant, selling the 
inoffensive Indians into slavery, and ruling the Spanish colonists 
of Hispaniola with a rod of iron? 

When we remember the opinions which prevailed even in the last 
century respecting the lawfulness and utility of the slave trade, which 
were held by such men as John Newton, the friend of Cowper, and 
Boswell, the biographer of Johnson, we may well wonder that any 
writer should have the audacity to accuse a Genoese pilot of limited 
education for engaging in it in the fifteenth century. ‘“‘ The practice 
had been sanctioned by the Church itself, and the most learned 
theologians had pronounced all barbarous and infidel nations fair 
objects of war and rapine, of captivity and slavery."t The direct 
authority of the pope might be pleaded. In the beginning of the 
century Bethencourt, after conquering and enslaving the Canarians, 
made a raid upon the adjacent continent, and carried off some of the 
natives. In 1406 he had an interview with Innocent VII. at Rome, 
when the pontiff thus addressed the King of Canary :—‘ The King 
of Spain informs me that you penetrated ten leagues into the land of 
Guinea, and that you killed and brought away Saracens from that 
country. You are indeed a man worthy of honour, and it is my wish 
that you now have a place among other kings.”{ Such were the 
opinions of the age, and was Columbus to be wiser than pope and 
conclave, king and council? Las Casas, the Wilberforce of the 
period, justly observes that it is no wonder that the unlettered 
admiral adopted a practice of which pious and learned men 
approved.§ Respecting his treatment of the Spaniards, it may be at 
once admitted that Columbus was not a successful governor of the 
infant colony, made up as it was for the most part of men of 
desperate character, broken fortunes, and at the same time of high 
birth, whom an obscure foreigner could neither control nor propitiate. 
The long absences of the Admiral on his voyages of discovery were 
of necessity fatal to his authority, and the unfortunate expedient of 
delegating his powers to his brothers aggravated the evil. 

The history, however, of the Spanish colonies in America during 
the next half century is the best justification of Columbus. ‘The iron 





* Peace or war had little to do with the matter. There was no peace between 
Christian and Infidel, and hardly any between rival maritime states, Every 
outrage could be justified as a “ reprisal.” In the next century ‘‘no peace beyond 
the line” was a maxim in naval ethics. The countrymen of Drake, and the 
employers of Paul Jones should not throw stones at ‘‘ the pirate Columbus.” 

T Irving, Bk. viii., ch. v. I Zhe Canarian, ch. xci. (Hakluyt Society). 

§ Las Casas, Hist. Ind., tom. 1, cap. 22. Quoted by Irving Bk. viii., ch. v. 
Las Casas, however, sanctioned megro slavery. His objection to enslaving the 
Indians was that they could not endure hard work. 
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conquistadores—great as discoverers and warriors—were utterly 
ungovernable, and it was not untill the first generation or two passed 
away that the colonies enjoyed prosperity and repose. The mistake 
of Columbus lay in attempting the task at all, and not confining him- 
self to his proper business, that of discovery. This was connected 
with the great error of his life, the extravagant and unreasonable 
conditions on which he insisted in his convention with the Spanish 
sovereigns at Santa Fé, and the pertinacity with which he maintained 
them when their presumption became manifest. This treaty, if 
observed, would have made Columbus and his descendants for ever 
the hereditary sovereigns of the New World, paying a tribute indeed 
to their suzerains, but as independent of them as the Khedive of 
Egypt now is of the Sultan. This extraordinary claim was carelessly 
conceded by Ferdinand and Isabella when they thought that the 
most that could come of the expedition was the discovery of a group 
of islands such as the Azores. It was most properly denied when it 
became evident that a vast archipelago and a new continent were in 
question. Had Columbus been willing to resign the vice-royalty, as 
his grandson most wisely and properly did, he might have made his 
own terms with his grateful sovereign’s estates and titles in Spain, 
and any extent of territory he chose to ask for in the lands he had 
discovered, to hold as his private property, might have been his.* 
To deprive him of his vice-royalty was the sole injustice done him 
by Ferdinand and Isabella; neither his post as admiral, nor his 
revenue, nor his private possessions were interfered with. For his 
arrest by Bobadilla, and voyage to Europe in chains, the sovereigns 
were as little to blame as George III. for the execution of 
Nuncomar. 

Imperiousness was the principal—almost the only—fault in the 
nearly perfect character of Columbus. This made him an unpopular 
governor, a suspected subject, and caused even his crews to regard 
him with fear and respect rather than affection. He had not the art 
of inspiring devotion in large bodies of men which Napoleon and 
Nelson possessed. On the other hand, his personal friends and his 
family regarded him with passionate love and reverence—never was 
a man more fortunate in his domestic relations. His brothers, his 
wives (I think I may give Beatrix Enriquez the title), his children— 
even his mother-in-law—loved and believed when the world despised 
or neglected him. 

His greatness continued to the end. Never did he show abler 
seamanship than during his last voyage, of which one proof is that he 
reached the Indies from Canary in the wonderfully short space of 
sixteen days—a feat rarely, if ever, performed before the time of 
steamships. As Columbus has been accused of avarice, principally 





* These were offered and refused. Las Casas, quoted by Irving, Bk. xviii., 
ch. iii. In 1497 “‘a tract of land in Hispaniola, 50 leagues in length, and 25 in 
breadth,” was offered to Columbus with the title of duke. Bk. ix., ch. iii. His 
brother Bartholomew was presented with the island of Mona by Ferdinand. 
Appendix ii. 
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on account of a jesting allusion in one of his letters,* it should be 
remarked that on this voyage he, most unwisely for his own interests, 
allowed himself to be diverted by his zeal for discovery from trading 
with the natives on the auriferous shores of Veragua, where he might 
almost have realized his dreams of fabulous wealth, with which to 
conduct a new crusade.t When, in 1504, he sailed away from 
Hispaniola for the last time, how sadly he must have gazed at that 
fair island (as Hannibal watched the receding shores of Italy), the 
scene of his glory and misfortunes, which a man approaching seventy 
could hardly hope to see again, and how, to quote the eloquent words 
of Irving, ‘‘ would his magnanimous spirit have been consoled, 
amidst the afflictions of age and the cares of penury, the neglect of 
a fickle public and the injustice of an ungrateful king, could he 
have anticipated the splendid empires which were to spread over the 
beautiful world he had discovered, and the nations and tongues and 
languages which were to fill its lands with his renown, and revere 
and bless his name to the latest posterity.”’t 

The glory of Columbus is and must continue unique in the history 
of mankind, unless, indeed, some aeronaut shall guide us one day to 
a planet ora star. There are no more worlds to conquer. We know 
not who it was that led mankind from the primeval home in Asia to the 
discovery of Europe and Africa, and over the discoverers of the island- 
continent of Australia there hangs a cloud of doubt and oblivion.§ 
Even the strange error which gave another’s name to the New World 
has rather added to the fame of Columbus. Many lands and seas 
are called by the name of discoverers who are now forgotten. How 
few know anything of Davis, Hudson, Tasman, Vancouver, or 
Behring, while every child is taught to lisp the name of the Pilot of 
Genoa, and told how a careless map-maker robbed him of part of his 
just renown. If glory surpassing that of the greatest conquerors and 
equalling that of the greatest benefactors of mankind could repay 
Columbus for all he endured during his seventy years on earth, he 
has it in ample measure ; and though he died ignorant of the full 
extent of his success, he knew that he had done enough to make his 
name immortal. Surely the sight of Guanahani when the sun rose 
on the morning of the 12th of October, 1492, must have been worth 





* ©*Gold is the most precious of all commodities (e¢.xce/entisimo) ; gold consti- 
tutes treasure, and he who possesses it has all he needs in this world, and may 
even raise souls to paradise.”"—Fourth Voyage of Columbus, Major, p. 203. On 
this subject the Catholic sovereigns were quite at one with their admiral, and 
would have loved him better had his practice squared with his theory. In his 
Memorial, January 30th, 1494, Columbus apologizes for his delay in making 
discoveries because he was occupied with the mines of Hayti. The marginal note 
of their Highnesses is: ‘‘It is the most necessary thing possible that he should 
strive to find the way to this gold.”—Major, p. 97- 

+ Irving, Bk. xv., ch. iv. Major, p. 188, etc. 

t Irving, Bk. xviii., ch. v. 

§ Tasman was the Columbus of Australia though he missed the Continent. 
There is no doubt, however, that the eastern shores of the vast island had been 
visited by the Portuguese in the sixteenth century ; Tasman had predecessors 
among his countrymen. See Major’s Zarly Voyages to Terra Australis, Hakluyt 
a 
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all those weary years of waiting and solicitation, and all the trials he 
had still to undergo. With that sunrise began a second birthday in 
the divine life of humanity. 

The name Guanahani suggests the unsolved question as to which 
island of the Lucayos* should bear the proud inscription, “ landfall 
of Columbus.” The honour has been transferred in our own time 
from Cat Island to Watling’s, principally in deference to the high 
authority of the late Mr. Major, who thus interpreted a map of 
Herrera, made in 1601. The memorial column which the spirited 
proprietors of the Chicago Herald sent to the Bahamas last year 
(1891) to mark the birth-place of American civilization, was placed 
by their commissioners near a harbour. at the north-east end of 
Watling’s Island, after a somewhat cursory examination,t and the 
triumph of the new San Salvador over~its feline rival was thus 
completed. Those who maintain this opinion, however, must explain 
away the following difficulties : 

(1) Columbus statés. in his journal that Guanahani was “ very 
large” (dien grande), and his son Fernando gives its length as fifteen 
leagues (un'isola di 15 leghe di lunghezza),} forty-five miles, or more. 
Now this is almost the exact length of Cat Island, whereas Watling’s 
is but twelve miles (four leagues long) surely, the discoverer would not 
have called such an “ isleta,” “ bien grande.” 

(2) Columbus mentions that very soon after leaving Guanahani 
he came in sight of a vast archipelago of islands,§ of which the 
Indians named over a hundred. These are beyond all doubt the 
Exuma Cays, called by the Spaniards La Cadena (the chain), about 
thirty miles west of Devil’s Point in Cat Island, but nearly a hundred 
from Watling’s, which is an American St. Kilda, far out in the ocean. 
(3) The first glimpse of America was the mysterious light seen at 





“* Mr. Lawrence boldly states that ‘*No such island exists to-day along the 
Bahama reefs,” ‘*‘ The islands are all barcen banks of sand.” ‘‘Cat Island is a 
barren, sandy spot, without fresh water or trees.” Very different is the testimony 
of those who have visited these fair islands.—See Judge Powle’s Land of the Pink 
Pearls, especially chapters viii. and ix. He describes Cat Island as “one of the finest 
for agricultural purposes, and the place to establish an agricultural college.” — 
p. 234. ‘* The landscape has quite an English effect.”—p. 238. The following 
account of Cat Island appeared in a letter, signed ‘‘ Eye Witness,” in Nassau 
Guardian, June 23rd, 1891: ‘‘If you happen on Columbus bluff a week or two 
after the rainy season, you will hear and see the springs of water rippling down 
the bluff, and just below every house and hut can brag of a spring of fresh water. 
Then Port Howe abounds in fruit trees, the mango, pear, and orange, and every 
kind of fruit you can get in Nassau can be found, besides the largest and finest figs 
I ever ate, much larger than an egg.” ‘‘ The lake near the shore (Gambier 
Lake), which has every resemblance to the oon mentioned,” is visible from 
the bluff above Winding Bay. This is the isle which has been described as 
** without tree or lake, barren, deserted waste.”’ There are six towns, and about 
4,000 inhabitants. It is fair to add that Watling’s is also a beautiful and fertile 
island, ‘‘ with many trees and much green verdure, and a large lagoon running 
—— the middle of the island.”—Nar. of Chicago Herald’s Commissioners. 

+ They did not condescend to visit the traditional island. 

fT I quote the Italian version, which is, perhaps, nearer to the original than the 
Spanish one we possess.—Irving, Ap. iii. 
of Sed me volut d la nao y di la vela, y vide tantas islas, etc.—Journal, 

ct. 15th. 
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ten o’clock on the eve of the discovery by the Admiral and others. 
“Tt appeared like a candle that went up and down, and Don 
Christopher did not doubt that it was true light, and that it was on 
land, and so it proved, as it came from people passing with lights 
from one cottage to another.”* Those geographers who maintain 
that Watling’s is Guanahani, must explain whence on their 
theory this light proceeded. There is no island to the east of that 
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PLAN OF WATLING’S ISLAND 


(The true San Salvador according to Munoz, Becher, Major, and the Chicago 
Herald Commission, from a drawing furnished by Mr. Nairn, Magistrate of 
Watling’s Island). 


A. Land-fall according to Captain Becher and Chicago Herald Commission. 
B. Land-fall according to Mr. Major. Mr. Nairn in a letter to me seems to 
lean to this view. 


1. Graham’s Harbour. | 7. Granny Lake. 

2. Cockburn’s Town. 8. Pigeon Creek. 

3. Little Lake. 9. Snow Bay. 

4. Light House. 10. French Bay. 

5. Memorial Tablet erected by 11. Gardner’s Reef. 
Chicago Herald, June 15th, 1891. 12. Roadstead. 


6. Polly Hill Lake. 





* Hist. del Admirante, cap. 21. 
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lonely rock. Of course the light Columbus saw may have been in a 
fishing boat, but it did not so seem to the discoverers.* 

These considerations and others of less weight should “ give us 
pause” before we accept a new San Salvador in place of the isle 
pointed out by a tradition of at least two hundred years.t I am far, 
however, from saying that the Watling Island party are wrong, though 
their “‘cock-sure” manner is rather irritating. Both islands corres- 
pond very well with the general description given by Columbus, as 
indeed do three other islands whose claims have found able sup- 
porters, viz. : Turk’s Island, Mayaguana, and Samana. Early maps, 
however, such as Cosa’s, Herrera’s, etc., seem to put these claimants 
quite out of court.{ Beyond all doubt the landing of Columbus 
took place either on Cat Island or Watling’s, and as, on any theory, 
Watling’s (or a light thereon) was first seen, they should be allowed 
to divide the laurels of San Salvador. 

**San Salvador I call’d it ; and the light 
Grew as I gazed, and brought out a broad sky 
Of dawning.” § 

Whatever conclusion we may come to on this question, no research 
can deprive us of Guanahani. The musical Indian name, the meaning 
of which is unknown, remains a golden link between the old world 
and the new. As the union of Zeus and Europa in the meadows of 
Crete symbolized the bridal of Asia and Europe, so the historic scene 
on San Salvador may be considered as the marriage of the ancient 
Fast to the Virgin West. ‘The Isle of the Lucayos,” (#s/eta de los 
Lucayos) || on which Columbus and his Spaniards first gazed on the 


* The Admiral received the pension which should have been ee de Triana’s, 
because he had first seen land, z.¢., the light (Irving, Bk. v., ch. vii.). The 
disappointed seaman renounced his country and his faith, and, going into Africa, 
turned Mussalman. The first beholder of America dying a ren e in Barbary 
is a remarkable incident in the discovery of the New World.—Oviedo, Cronica de 
Jas Indias, lib, ii. cap. 2. 

+ Major states that the identification of Cat Island with San Salvador dates 
from about 1650.—Int. Ixiii. 

t Navarrete, Varnhagen, and Captain Fox were the respective advocates of the 
Grand Turk, Ma na, and 

§ Tennyson’s ** Columbus.” 

|| Journal, Oct. r1th, written on the 12th or 13th. If Las Casas has accurately 
copied the Journal, the Lucayos must have been the Carib name of the Archi- 
pelago. The derivation Los Cayos is, however, tempting. 

NotTe.—On September 10th an article appeared in the Standard, reviewing 
Mr. Elton’s work, 7hée Career of Columbus, in which the writer seems to counten- 
ance the view that Columbus was a son of Colombo, the elder. One considera- 
tion should dispose of this theory. Fernando Colon, and, in a lesser degree, the 
Admiral, were very anxious to make the most of their family.. ‘*I am not the 
first admiral of my family,” wrote Columbus. He called himself Colon, instead of 
Palomo—the Spanish equivalent for Colombo—to hint a relationship with the 
Colonna house. The taunt that he was the grandson of a wool-comber drove 
Fernando into a fury. Would he not have replied, if he could havé done so with 
truth, ‘* The Admiral’s* father ‘was ‘also an admiral; who commanded the fleets of 
Genoa, and served under Louis XI. of France and King Réné of Anjou?” If 
Fernando misled posterity respecting his father’s relationship to the Columbi, it 
was in making the connection closer than it really was. I may add that if the 
Columbus family was originally Greek, as seems probable, the name xéAuuoc, 
a diver, or swimmer, not a dove, wepiorepa, was singularly appropriate. 
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morning of Friday, October r2th, four centuries ago, must ever remain 
as sacred to the American as Delos to the Greek, or Iona to the Scot. 
On its shores, if ‘‘the fair humanities of old religion” still lived in 
“ the faith of reason,” a splendid temple would stand, and the smoke 
of sacrifices arise continually to the demi-god who first led civilised 
man to the possession of half our planet. But the nations of Europe 
have erected a grander memorial to their benefactor— 
Monumentum aere perennius 

Regali que situ pyramidum altius, 
in the vast republics of the Western Continent; and if a stranger 
in America should require the monument of Columbus, he need but 
look around him from pole to pole. It was not to Castile and Leon 
but to mankind that : 


Nuevo mundo dié Colon. 
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SKETCH OF LANDING IN HISPANIOLA—ISLE OF SPAIN, 


This sketch is annexed to a letter from Columbus to Don Raphael Xansis, 
treasurer of the King of Spain, and is supposed by Bossi to have been drawn by 
the Admiral himself. 
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Worcester Consistorp Court. 


BY J. NOAKE. 


Ir a well qualified person were to examine the records of the 
Worcester Consistory Court, the result would undoubtedly furnish 
material for one of the most interesting books ever published 
descriptive of social and religious life in the great Diocese of 
Worcester. I have been kindly permitted to produce a sample 
(although a very poor one) of what such a work might contain. 

The area of operations for the ecclesiastical courts was very 
extensive, including, among other offences, the following: Refusing 
to pay church dues, tithes, and levies ; brawling ; disputations as to 
seats; assaults or irreverent behaviour in the church or precincts ; 
neglecting to attend Divine service or to take the Sacrament, or to 
be “churched”; refusing to have children baptized; marrying within 
prohibited degrees, or without the intervention of the Church ; 
embezzlement of church goods; heresy; being Papists, Quakers, 
recusants, or other separatists ; carrying on trade on a Sunday, or 
fighting on that day; defamation ; living incontinently ; incest; 
bastardy ; practising chirurgery or physic, or keeping a school 
without a license; dilapidations ; failure of churchwardens to keep the 
churchyard and its fences in repair ; neglecting to send transcripts of 
marriages, births, and deaths, copies of accounts, etc., from their 
various parishes for each year; neglecting to provide books of 
homilies, etc. Offenders cited for any breach of ecclesiastical law 
were at liberty to admit “the fame of it”—that is, the rumours which 
had gone abroad—but might deny the facts, and then proceed to 
‘“purge themselves in Court by the evidence of at least two honest 
and substantial neighbours ”"—frequently a very difficult thing to do. 
The professed objects of the Court were to award satisfaction to 
injured parties, and to reform the offender for the good of his soul — 
pro salute anime; and the penalties were—monition, penance, 
excommunication, suspension from entering the church—adé ingressu 
ecclesi@—suspension from office, and deprivation. Penance was one 
of the most powerful weapons in the hands of the spiritual ruler ; but 
although it frequently took effect in almost every parish church, the 
dread and terror of the exposure apparently did not much diminish 
the sin for which it was most generally awarded—unchastity. Joseph 
and Rachel Hughes, at Bromsgrove, on Sunday, December 3, 1693, 
appeared at the parish church, and confessed—‘‘ We do here, in the 
presence of God and this congregation, humbly confess and acknow- 
ledge that having not the fear of God before our eyes, but being 
seduced by the devil, . . . for which our offence we are heartily 
sorry, and humbly beg pardon of God and all good people for the 
same, promising to live more chastely and inoffensively unto our 
lives’ end ; and desiring the prayers of this congregation, and to say 
with us—Our Father, &c.” T. Wilmott, vicar, certified to the 
penance having been performed, and the excommunication was then 
withdrawn. 
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In September and October of the same year, Elizabeth Talbot, for 
bastardy at Hampton Lovett; Ann Pytt, a widow, of Croome ; and 
William Stanton, of Besford, did penance in their respective parish 
churches, the man as well as the woman having to undergo the ordeal 
of standing in the church porch enveloped in a sheet, etc. ; and in 
the cases of Margaret Mucklow, of Leigh, and Thos. Cowell, of 
Pirton, both in the year 1671, it is specially mentioned that each 
stood in the porch bare-footed and bare-legged—a sentence which 
was the more severe on account of the time of year (December). 
There is an instance of penance being done in two places by the 
same person, asin 1693 Elizabeth Price appeared in the usual form 
in the churches of Leigh and Malvern. 

It seems that offences of this kind were not condoned by the 
subsequent marriage of the offenders, as in the case above-mentioned 
of Joseph and Rachel Hughes, at Bromsgrove; and in 1712, Lance- 
lott Jewkes, of St. Swithin’s, and his wife Sarah, were adjudged to 
confess before the congregation in that church their pre-nuptial sins. 
Iw all these cases the clergymen fixed the time for the penance or 
confession, and there were present the churchwardens and such other 
persons.as the minister thought fit, so that it would seem to have 
been within the discretion of the clergyman whether the humiliation 
should take place before the whole congregation or only a few 
selected spectators—probably adjusted according to the character or 
position of the delinquent. In some instances a double measure of 
punishment was dealt out, thus : 


“ These are to certify your Worr. that Margaret Tovie hath done 
her penance in the parish church of Hallow two sev'll daies in time 
of divine service before the congregation there assembled, according 
to the form enjoyned her. 

‘* Yr. Worr. to command, 
“*R. Woolley, curate there.” 
‘* Hallow, this first 
daie of Dec., 1612.” 


Nov. 12th, 1693, Ann Bell, widow, of Alderminster, for an offence 
against chastity, was adjudged to stand in the porch of her parish 
church at the tolling of the second bell, until the first lesson was 
ended, wearing a white sheet over her clothes, and holding in her 
hand a white rod an ell long (probably as a substitute for a candle), 
after the manner of a penitent, and to ask forgiveness of all that 
passed that way ; then she was to be brought into the church, and 
placed near the minister's reading desk, standing arrayed as before 
all the time of service and sermon, and after the Nicene Creed she 
was to make her humble confession, specifying her sin, asking 
‘pardon of God and all good people for the same, promising to live 
more chastely unto her life’s end, and desiring the prayers of the 
congregation.” 

T now come to a range of miscellaneous subjects for presentment 
at these Courts : 

The wife of Wm. Griffiths, Esq., deceased, for not attending her 
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parish church of Claines in 1670; and in the same year a widow, 
named Hurdman, at Kempsey, for schismatically refusing communion 
with the Church. In the following year, Widow Griffiths, of Claines, 
was again presented, along with John Hutton and Mr. Peirce, it 
being stated that they were all Roman Catholics, as also Anthony 
Attwood, of Vernal Heath, in the same parish. Dissent was likewise 
rife at Claines, as Nathaniel Hall and his wife, and one Humpheries 
of Tapenhall, were cited “for being dissenters from the Church 
government now established by law, and not resorting to their parish 
church.” It is clear that the incumbent of Claines in those days 
must have decidedly felt that the establishment to which he belonged 
was ‘the Church militant.” In acase which occurred at Abberton, 
the rector of that parish also seems to have suffered from the strife of 
the ill-affected towards Church discipline : 
“T, Brooke, rector of Abberton, in consequence of publishing an 
excommunication from this Court against Thomas Mills for an 
encroachment, was assaulted in church (in October, 1693) by Hester 
Mills, his wife, who violently assaulted him in the reading pew, and 
afterwards prevented his going into the pulpit, so that he had to 
present her again as a brawler, a notorious liar, and a bad liver 
generally.” 
In July, 1662, Margaret, wife of T. Barrett, ‘‘ armiger,” was cited 
in the Worcester Consistory Court for “seducing one Mr. Walter 
Hill, late of Droitwich, deceased, and causing him to reconcile him- 
self to the Church of Rome; for bringing two Romish priests—to 
wit, Kinge and Beswick—to celebrate mass in the house of the said 
Mr. Hill immediately before his death, at which she (Margaret) was 
present ; for putting consecrated powder on the candlesticks which 
were by her set in the room ; and for burning tapers in them as soon 
as the said Mr. Hill departed.” Mariam Tipper was cited “ for 
burying of the said Mr. Hill after the Popish manner, by putting a 
turfe on the shroud unto him.” And Robert Norbury, ‘‘for bringing 
the body of Hill into the churchyard of Dodderhill and burying him 
without the license of the vicar, although he knew, or was certainly 
informed, that the said Hill had before his death reconciled himself 
to the Church of Rome.” [Father Beswick, a/ias Sanders, nien- 
tioned above, was priest at Worcester at this time, and died there in 
1680, at the age of 61, after 32 years of ‘‘ missionary labour,” and 
suffering much persecution]. 
Clergymen were sometimes themselves the sinning parties. In 
1663, Henry Jackson was presented “for preaching and officiating the 
cure at Feckenham, contrary to a sequestration sent thither, and to 4 
an inhibition served upon him, and also for practising of phisyck 
without licence ;” and in 1706, Rev. Mr. Matthew, of Crowle, was 
cited ‘‘for gross neglect of duty, and with frequenting Widow 
, Bradeley’s beerhouse, where the kitchen chimney-corner was then 
\ known as ‘the parson’s corner.’ ” 

In the year 1692, B. Herbert, rector of Suckley, was presented 
“for neglecting his duties on Sabbath days ; and because he will not 
have the expence of a curate, puts off the morning service of the 
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church from the canonical hours, and alters the custom of the parish 
by going to prayer so early in the morning that the inhabitants who 
live a mile from the church, or more, and others by reason of age or 
impotency, cannot come to church before the service is ended, the 
doors shut, and the parson gone to Alfrick ; likewise going to prayers 
so late at evening of the Sabbath day, by reason of his duty at 
Alfrick, and the days being short, that the sun is either set or ready 
to set before he begins the evening service, that some of the old aged 
men and women cannot get home by night ; neither have we had for 
three weeks or a month together any evening service in the church 
at all.” He was also presented for “not beautifying and adorning 
the chancel on the outside, it being out of repair and wanting 
plastering as becometh the chancel of so great a benefice ; also tiles 
want stripping, the pavement being much broken and out of order.” 
This was signed by Heigham Coke and Thomas Hall, church- 
wardens. But a counter memorial was presented from John Thorn- 
burgh, Messrs, Ballard, Falward, Goward, Palmer, Collins, Higgins, 
Hinton, Raxter, Hay, Knight, Whitbrook, Hide, and others, to the 
effect that “We, the inhabitants of the township of Suckley, do 
certify that at our parish church we have divine service in due time, 
to our satisfaction and content.” A similar memorial was presented 
from Alfrick, with many signatures, headed by Wm. Kendrick, 
chapel warden. And some of these parties retaliated on Heigham 
Coke, one of the above churchwardens, by presenting him “ for not 
mending and cleaning the surplice and other things belonging to the 
communion table for the year 1691, he having long since received 
the money of the inhabitants.” It seems that an injunction was 
granted against the rector for not keeping a curate, and that he paid 
no attention to the process of the Court, as he was again presented 
in the following year for the same offence. 

Roger Edwards, of Suckley, did penance on July goth, 1663, “ for 
profaning the Lord’s day by playing at unlawful sports.” 

Richard Fincher, of St. Nicholas or All Saints’ (it is not clear as 
to the parish) was cited “for pulling down, selling, or otherwise 
embezzling the organs and organ-loft belonging to the parish church, 
and disposing of them to his own use.” 

In 1671 a mandate for Church Honeybourne was published, the 
parishioners not having elected churchwardens ; and thereupon the 
vicar, J. Wright, nominated E. Phillips; while Thos. Mallett, of 
**Chappell Honeybourne,” was nominated churchwarden “ for the 
chappell towne.” [This probably means what is now called Cow 
Honeybourne, where the ancient chapel, having been shamefully 
desecrated in the present century, was restored in 1860, mainly 
through the intervention of the Worcester Architectural Society]. 

John Pooler, of Hartlebury, for slighting and neglecting the 
perambulation in the last Rogation week, notwithstanding due notice 
thereof was given. This charge was dismissed, with monition and 
costs. 

Thomas Best, of Charlton, “ for not paying his Easter dues to the 
minister, and for detayninge a tyth pigg from him, and for speaking 
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reproachfull words against theyr comunion table.” This was also 
dismissed, with monition and costs. 

There is yet another curious item. In 1714 the churchwardens 
of Comberton made a presentment as follows: ‘‘ We have neither a 
physician, midwife, or Popish recusant in our parish.” 


List of offenders before the Worcester Consistory Court, July, 1693. 


Broadwas.—E. Underhill, rector, to answer a presentment ex- 
hibited against him for several crimes and irregularities. [He got 
some of the parishioners to certify that this was done by a person 
out of revenge because he would not pay certain dues unjustly 
demanded. This person was apparently Richard Makeam, of 
Alfrick, who was presented, and appears in the same list, for not 
paying his levy to the church of Broadwas.] Also Lodowick 
Edwards and Thomas Andrews, late churchwardens there, for taking 
away lime out of the church that was to repair the chancel. 

St. Clement’s.—Dorothy Brittain presented for bastardy. 

Grimley.—Alice, the wife of J. Yarnall, for making a disturbance 
in the church on Sunday, June 11th. 

Kempsey.—D. Kenrick, vicar, for not residing in his vicarage, and 
suffering his house to be out of repair. 

St. Michael’s.—Moses Pickering, and Ursula, his pretended wife, 
for being married without banns or license. 

Shrawley.—Thomas Wagstaff, to answer articles for unchastity. 

Claines.—Richard Brookholding and T. Burnford, late church- 
wardens, for perjury and neglect of their office. 

Suckley.—B. Herbert, rector, for not keeping a constant curate 
upon this cure, according to a former injunction made for that pur- 
pose, and the custom of the place. 

Birtsmorton.—William Bray, one of the newly elected church- 
wardens, to take his oath. 

Berrow.—E. Gibbs., gent., John Cox, James Manhon, Francis 
Careless, and James Davis, for not repairing their respective portions 
of the churchyard mounds. John Flower, for encroaching on the 
churchyard by the plantation of his garden. 

Castle Morton.—T. White, for not paying a tithe calf to the 
minister ; and John Knight, for not paying his composition money 
for tithes for six years past. 

Chaddesley.—John Carpenter and Joan Winnall, his pretended 
wife, living together in incest. 

Henley-in- Arden.—Josiah Allen and John Horsley to exhibit their 
license for practising chirurgery, and to pay their visitation fees, 
1s. each. 


These samples show what a mine of ungotten wealth—historical, 
social, and archzological—exists in the records of the consistory 
court of Worcester. 
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Hincient Woodwork. 
II. 


A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PULPIT AT HUNTINGTON CHURCH, 
YORKSHIRE. 


BY D. ALLEYNE WALTER, 


THE uses, and the gradual evolution of the piece of church furniture 
which we now call the pulpit, form an interesting and instructive 
study. It is not, however, intended on the present occasion to deal 
with them generally, but merely to draw attention to a remarkably 
fine example of a pulpit of the seventeenth century in the church of 
All Saints, Huntington, near York. Although several good specimens 
of late medieval pulpits are known, such, for instance, as the stone 
pulpit on the south side of the nave of Wolverhampton collegiate 
church ; yet it was rather in post-Reformation times that the pulpit, 
as a distinct piece of church furniture, assumed the importance which 
has since then been attached to it; and it was then that the artistic 
powers of the designer and carver were diverted to it, as almost the 
only object in a church which was left to them, on which they might 
lavish all the skill and care they could command. 

It is much to be feared that numbers of excellent pulpits of the 
early part of the seventeenth century perished in the mistaken zeal of 
the earlier church “ restorations” of our own time. In this respect, 
however, Huntington Church is a fortunate exception, for although 
the nave of the church, which was of early Norman date, has been 
‘‘ restored,” by being rebuilt in that most detestable of modern eye- 
sores which is called the ‘‘ Early French Style,” the pulpit was 
happily spared. It stood in the small, low nave of the old building, 
and its height being considerable, the preacher’s head was brought 
into close proximity with the flat ceiling of the roof. This dispro- 
portionate height of the pulpit has since been reduced, but it was 
accounted for by a local tradition, to the effect that the pulpit had 
been brought to Huntington from the church of St. Michael-le- 
Belfry in York, a large Late Perpendicular building, which stands 
close to the Minster. There is nothing at all unlikely in the 
tradition, and it is, in a way, corroborated by the existence of 
another pulpit of a very similar character, which still remains in 
another of the York churches, that of All Saints Pavement. 

The form of the Huntington pulpit is hexagonal, and the character 
of the design and carving can be seen in the illustration (plate ix.). 
The base as well as the stairs are, however, modern and poor in 
design. A stand for the hour-glass still remains, and traces of the 
original gold and vermilion decoration of the pulpit are plainly visible, 
in spite of many superincumbent coats of paint and later scrapings 
with which it has been treated. Round the lower part of the pulpit 
is the text : 


WHERE THERE IS NO VISION THE PEOPLE PERISH. 
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Pulpits of this character and date are not very common, although 
they can in no sense be said to be rare. There is fortunately no 
longer the same danger of their demolition during a “ restoration ” 
that there was a few years ago; still, it may not be amiss to take the 
opportunity of once more urging that all old woodwork of any date in a 
church should be most carefully retained. Pulpits of last century, of 
admirable design, still remain in many unrestored churches, but too 
often they, and the sounding board above them, share the fate which, 
thirty years or so ago, overtook pulpits like that at Huntington during 
the dire process still so fashionable of a “thorough restoration.” 
The danger of destruction has in fact only been shifted forward a 
century later, and classical woodwork of last century now suffers the 
same fate, which a few years ago consigned woodwork a hundred 
years older to the profitable heap of “ contractors’ rubbish.” 





Miscellanea. 


[Onder this heading, we propose for the future, to devote a small space to Short 
Notes on subjects of antiquarian interest, which do not call for long papers, 
and we shall be very glad to receive from our readers, contributions to this 
portion of THE RELIQUARY.] 





BH Mission from Morocco to Queen Anne in 1710. 


At the present time, when much interest has been taken in the 
recent Mission of Sir C. Euan Smith to the Sultan of Morocco, it 
may not be out of place to draw attention to the curious letters 
preserved amongst the Treasury Papers at the Record Office, relating 
to a Mission from Morocco to Queen Anne. There is something so 
novel, and withal so grotesque as well, in the condition of pauperism 
to which the imperial messengers declared themselves to be reduced, 
which may well raise a smile at their expense. From their plea that 
they had suffered from the “‘ excessive price” of the necessaries they 
had required, it would seem as if the British shopkeeper of some two 
centuries ago had as keen an eye to the main chance as some of his 
representatives have at the present day. At any rate, the idea of 
imperial messengers being obliged to beg for money from the 
Sovereign to whose court they had been dispatched, is sufficiently 
unusual and amusing in itself to justify a reproduction of the brief 
correspondence which enshrines the record of it. What the particular 
object was of the Mission, or what was the result of the application 
to Queen Anne for pecuniary help, does not clearly appear. Perhaps 
the messengers were sent to court the favour of the Queen, who 
only a few years before had been brought into close quarters with 
the Emperor of Morocco by the English acquisition of the rock of 
Gibraltar in 1704. Ifso, the financial disaster of the mission can have 
scarcely helped to ingratiate the Emperor of Morocco in the eyes 
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of the English Government, in the way it may have been contemplated 
that it would. 


P.R.O., Treasury Papers (1oth July, 1710). Vol. CXXII., 40. 


Whitehall, roth July, 1710. 
My Lord 
Having laid before the Queen the inclosed Petition of the 
Messengers and Ministers of the Emperor of Morocco, together with 
the Paper annexed. I am commanded by her Maj’ to transmitt the 
same to your Lords? that you may give such order for their relief as 
you shall judge proper, or otherwise report to your opinion what her 
Maj’ may fitly do therein. I am 
My Lord 
Your Lord’* 
Most Obedient 
Humble 
Servant 
Dartmouthe* 
Lord High Treasurer 


The Letter is endorsed: L* Dartmouth ab‘ ye messengers &c. of 
ye Emper* of Morocco 17 July 1710. 


The letters and petition of the messengers themselves ate as 
follows. It is not evident to whom the letter was addressed, unless 
it was to Lord Dartmouth, who was one of the principal Secretaries 
of State to Queen Anne, and who very largely enjoyed that 
sovereign’s confidence. 


May it Please your Grace 

We the Morocco Messengers haveing been at great Expences & 
Charges to bring letters ffrom Our Master Maly Ismail the Emperor 
of Morocco &c. to Her Britannick Majesty, occasioned by tedious 
Passage, and the Excessive price of all necessarys for our mainten- 
ance, have spent In Her Dominions the suplys wee brought, & are 
forced to take upon Credit wherewith to subsist. 

We humbly Pray your Grace to lay our Necessitous Condition 
before Her Majesty that the Great God will Influence Her Royall 
Compassion to Grant us some relief to pay our debts and suply our 
wants dureing our stay, That we may ever Pray for Her Majesty, & 
newer forget your Graces goodnes In our Land. 

Your Graces 
Most obedient & most 
humble servants 
Elhadge Guzman 
Rice Mohamed Elwood 
June ye goth 1710 

This is endorsed: M. Guzman & al Moroccos praying her Ma 

Bounty. 





* The words “‘ Most Obedient Humble Servant Dartmouthe” are all in Lord 
Dartmouth’s writing. 
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The petition to the Queen is as follows : 
To The Queens Most Excellent Majesty 


The Humble Petition of Elhadge Guzman & Rice 
Elwood The Emperor of Morocco’s Messengers & Ministers 


Most Humbly Sheweth 


That your Petitioners being sent hither From the said 
Emperour their Master, have been at Great Expences in their voyage, 
and haveing noe allowance from him, have spent all their Substance 
in Subjecting themselfes and their Retinue, are now reduced to the 
utmost extremity of Mizery and Want. 

They humbly pray for some small Relief From your Majestys 
Goodness to Enable them to pay some Debts they have been obliged 
to contract, and to defray the Expenses of their Journey home. 

And as In Duty Bound shall ever Pray &c. 


Elhadge Guzman* 
Rice Mohamd Elwod 


This is endorsed: Petition of the Morocco Embassadors 
July 8 1710. 


The Fmage of All Saints, 
Ante, p. 169. 


In response to this enquiry, I beg to send the enclosed extract. 
Whether anything has been since determined bearing on _ this 
suggestion I am not aware. 

H. STONE. 
Portland Street, Exeter. 


“Society of Antiquaries, January 18th.—Mr. Edwin Fresh- 
field, V.P., in the chair. Mr. Micklethwaite read a paper containing 
a suggestion that one of the figures in Henry VII.’s Chapel at West- 
minster Abbey, to which he had been unable to assign a name in a 
previous paper, was intended as a symbolic representation of All 
Hallows. That such figures existed is clear from the inventory of 
superstitious ornaments of the Church of Belton, in the Isle of 
Axholm, in which an ‘idol of All Hallows’ is included. An archi- 
diaconal visitation of South Cave, in Yorkshire, also mentions a 
similar figure. The statue, of which there are two examples in the 
chapel, represents a bearded man, dressed in armour, above which 
he wears the Mass Vestments, and these, again, are surmounted by 
the monastic hood and scapula. His right hand holds a stole, the 
other end of which is tied round a dragon’s neck, and in his left hand 
is a book.” 

Antiquary, Vol. vii., p. 119. 





* Opposite each name is the autograph signature in Arabic characters. 
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Quarterly Hotes on Archxological Progress 
and Development. 


[Zhese Notes are all original contributions to the “ Reliqguary,” and are chiefly 
supplied through the kindness of the Hon. Secretaries or Editors of the leading 
county archeological societies.) 


? 


To the very general regret of every body concerned, Earl Percy, F.S.A., 
has felt himself constrained to retire from the position of President of 
the RovaL ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, to which he was elected a 
few years ago in succession to the late Lord Talbot de Malahide. 
Lord Percy’s courteous and kindly bearing will long be remembered 
with pleasure by the members of the Institute. The very thorough 
manner in which he has identified himself with antiquarian research 
of every description, makes the feeling of regret that he has been 
unable to continue President of the Institute all the more keen. 


® ® ® 
In Lord Percy’s place Viscount Dillon, F.S.A., has been elected 
president. Lord Dillon, who has lately succeeded to the title on his 
father's death, was for many years secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London, and is himself well known as a very able antiquary. 
We have, indeed, only to refer to our own pages, and to Lord Dillon’s 
former papers in them, as evidence of this. To Lord Dillon’s energy 
the success of the Tudor Exhibition, held in 1890, in London, was 
mainly due. 

& ® & 


The summer months have been, as usual, busily occupied by the 
various societies in holding the usual excursions and out-door 
meetings. The ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE visited Cambridge and 
the neighbourhood, and the members passed an exceptionally 
profitable and instructive week there. The meeting began with 
the customary reception, on Tuesday, August 9th, at the Guildhall. 
Lord Percy, in his opening address, emphasized the importance 
of the concentration of work on the part both of archzological 
societies and of individual antiquaries. In the afternoon of the 
same day, the members were placed under the guidance of the 
Registrary, Mr. J. Willis Clark, F.S.A., who opened the Archzo- 
logical Section with an address, in the course of which he 
gave a remarkably clear and important description of the gradual 
growth of the University and town. One notable feature of Mr. 
Clark’s address was a large plan of Cambridge, with only a few of 
the earlier landmarks indicated upon it. To this plan Mr. Clark 
gradually added cardboard blocks of the different buildings, fixing 
them with pins to the chart as his address proceeded. At the con- 
clusion of what proved to be one of the most able and interesting 
of the addresses ever delivered before the Institute, the members 
started for a tramp through several of the colleges, under the com- 
bined guidance of the lecturer, and of Dr. Hardcastle, of Downing 
College, the honorary local secretary of the meeting. 
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On Wednesday, the Cantbridgeshire dykes were visited, and also 
the town of Bury St. Edmunds. On the return of the members to 
Cambridge the bishop of Peterborough opened the Historical Section 
of the meeting with an address in the evening. Thursday morning 
was occupied with the general business meeting of the Institute, and 
later in the day King’s College, Trinity Hall, Clare, and Trinity 
Colleges were in succession visited. In the evening, Mr. Fortnum 
opened the Antiquarian Section with an address, which was in great 
part devoted to the subject of Museums. The Mayor also gave a 
conversazione during the same evening, and during its progress 
Professor E. C. Clark read a paper on the hitherto neglected subject 
of ** Academic Costume in England during the Middle Ages.” 


® & ® 


On Friday, St. John’s and Jesus Colleges were visited under the 
guidance of Mr. J. Willis Clark, and in the afternoon the members 
went by train to Audley End, where they were received by Lord 
Braybrooke. From Audley End carriages were taken to Saffron 
Walden, which was as carefully explored as time would permit ; and 
on the return to Cambridge in the evening, Dr. Cox read a paper 
on ‘Field Names and their value.” Mr. W. H. St. John Hope 
also read another equally valuable paper on the armorial ensigns 
of the University and the different colleges. 


& ® ® 


On Saturday King’s Lynn was visited, under the direction of 
Mr. E. M. Beloe, F.S.A., whose thorough local knowledge was placed 
at the service of the members. In the afternoon the party drove 
over to Castle Rising. Sunday was a day of rest; and on Monday, 
August 15th, five remarkable Fenland churches—Walsoken, West 
Walton, Walpole St. Peter, Walpole St. Andrew, and Terrington— 
were inspected, under the guidance of Mr. W. H. St. John Hope 
and Mr. Micklethwaite. On the following day Ely was visited, 
Mr Hope explaining the arrangement of the monastic buildings. 


® & & 


It was decided at the business meeting of the Institute, held on 
the morning of Thursday, August 11th, that next year’s visit should 
be to Ireland. This is an excellent decision, and one which 
we ventured to advocate last year, when alluding to the meeting then 
held at Edinburgh. 


& * ® 


The annual summer excursion of the YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
AND TOPOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION was to Bridlington and Burton 
Agnes. Mr. John Bilson guided the members through Burton 
Agnes Hall, and at Bridlington Mr. W. H. St. John Hope brought 
his profound knowledge of monastic arrangements to bear in 
describing Bridlington Priory. The fine nave of the church and the 
gateway are now almost the only remains which are left. 
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The fourth meeting for the year of the ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHAO- 
LoGicaL Society OF DuRHAM AND NoRTHUMBERLAND was held at 
Corbridge, on the 26th August. There was a very large attendance. 
The members met at the Station, and drove to Gallow Hill, about 
two miles north of Corbridge. An artificial stone mound on the crown 
of the hill is a conspicuous object in the surrounding landscape. 
This mound has always been supposed to be a barrow, and an 
important one. The president, the Rev. Canon Greenwell, D.C.L., 
F.S.A., had spent the two previous days in digging into the mound 
to ascertain its nature, It turned out to be an artificial mound, 
on which the gallows had been fixed, and is probably of medieval 
date. Canon Greenwell, however, gave a long and learned address 
on the ancient inhabitants of the island, and their burial customs. 
The members then walked across the fields, a distance of half a 
mile, to Aydon Castle, well known to archzologists as the finest 
thirteenth century manor house remaining in England. Here Mr. 
C. C. Hodges gave an account of the building, its history, 
arrangements, and peculiarities. The site is an exceptionally 
beautiful one, defended on the south and east by the deep 
ravine known as Aydon Dene, and with very fine prospects to the 
north and west. Mr. Hodges said the castle dated from between 
1250 and 1260, in all probability, notwithstanding what some 
people, who were considered authorities, had said as to its not 
being earlier than 1305. There are some later additions, some 
of which are as recent as the time of William Carnaby, in 1657. 


® ® & 


A short drive, past the interesting tower of Halton and the small 
chapel-of-ease adjoining it, where the members halted to see the 
fine post-restoration marble altar which the late vicar of Corbridge 
turned out into the churchyard to make way for a trumpery deal 
table, brought them to Hunnum, a station on the line of the Roman 
wall, and to the fine works of the vallum on Downhill. Here the 
president spoke for more than an hour on the Roman wall and the 
interesting controversy which has been maintained ever since the 
time when the Rev. John Hodgson, the historian of Northumber- 
land, first gave Hadrian the credit of carrying out the whole of the 
defensive works on the line, including camps, stations, wall, and 
vallum, This was the Hadrianic theory, and Mr. Hodgson had been 
followed by Dr. Bruce, who, though he had done more than anyone 
else to illustrate, describe, and popularise the wall, was not a man 
of great erudition or archzological sagacity. To his mind this theory 
was altogether without foundation, and was directly at variance with 
the evidence afforded by the works themselves, and also that of all the 
ancient writers who had in any way made mention of the works of 
the Romans in Britain. For twenty-five years he had been a heretic, as 
far as the Hadrianic theory was concerned, and he had been in good 
company, for many of our very ablest antiquaries had always held that 
Severus built the wall, though Hadrian may have made the vallum. 
He also alluded to Mr. Neilson’s theories, put forth in a little book 
17 
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called Per Lineam Valli, ‘These, he said, were not supported by the 
indications afforded by the works themselves. Mr. T. P. Gibson,:of 
Hexham, followed, and said he did not believe the Hadrianic theory, 
which was now pretty generally upset. He believed the vallum was 
a defended miilitary road, and was made in connection with :tlié 
camps, and long before the wall. 

At Corbridge the president made some remarks on the history_of 
the place, and Mr, Hodges gave an account of the church and. the 
ancient pele tower in the churchyard. 


# ® so 
From Mr, Alex. D. H. Leadman, F.S.A., we have received the 
following account of the opening of some tumuli near the battle-field 
of Towton. ‘“ Half-a-mile north west of Saxton village, in a field 
called the Ings, through which the little River Cock winds its way, 
are three tumuli. From their nearness to the battle-field of Towton, 
it has always been surmised that they marked the burial places’ of 
some of those who were slain in that fearful fight. They lie nearly 
due north and south of each other. The tumulus to the north has 
been opened at some time, and of it very little elevation remains. 
The other tumuli had never been interfered with. On August r5th, 
1892, having had special leave granted by Colonel Gascoigne, of 
Parlington Park, I proceeded to explore them. There were present the 
Rev. S. G. M. Webb, M.A., Vicar of Saxton, The Rev. F. J. Young, 
M.A., Rector of South Milford, Mr. George Middleton, of Saxton, 
and myself. The south tumulus, being the largest, was taken ‘first. 
Its diameter from north to south measures 39 feet, and from east to 
west 35 feet. A cutting was made right up to the’ centre, and the 
earth was removed to the depth of fully nine feet. The result was 
simply #i7. We then tried the middle tumulus, which is much smaller, 
and shallow. It measures from north to south 27 feet, and east°to 
west 24 feet. Time would only permit us to dig a hole into it about 

3% feet in depth, but again disappointment awaited us, for there was 

nothing. It isa very great question whether they are in any way 
connected with the Battle of Towton. Close to the Ings is a wood, 
whose name is thoroughly British—The Mayden Castle, and .the 
proximity of the tumuli to it is very interesting. I hope at an early 
day to continue the explorations.” 

® ® & 
Mr. J. Noake of Worcester was lately the recipient of a silver tray 
and a gold watch in testimony of his services for many yeats ‘as 
secretary of the Worcestershire Society. All those who are cognisanit 
of the way in which Mr, Noake has helped on the cause of archeology 
in Worcestershire for many years past, will recognize the fitnéss of 
this gratifying recognition of his labours. 

® & & 
The death is announced of the Rev. Jobn Griffith, LL.D, an 
energetic member of the St. Albans Society. Dr. Griffith was»at 
one time Head Master of Brighton College, ‘and his: memory,isheld 
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miaffectionate regard by a large number of his old pupils.. One of 
his. sons, Mr. Henry Griffith, F.S.A., is the Hon. Secretary of the 
Sussex: Archaeological Society. The late Mr. W, K. Foster, F.S,A. 
whose collection of antiquities has passed to the Cambridge University 
Museum, was a nephew of Dr. Griffith. 


& % & 
The following account, which we take from the daily papers: of 
September 16th, in several of which it appeared, relates to so 
remarkable a custom, well worthy of examination by the student of 
folklore, that it merits preservation in the pages of a magazine like 
the e/iguary. We do not, moreover, find any allusion to the 
custom in any topographical books of reference to which we have at 
present access, neither can we recall having heard of the custom before. 


‘* A-Curious MunicipaL Custom.—The freemen of the borough 
of Huntingdon have this week been engaged in the observance of a 
curious and ancient local custom. With their sons, the whole of the 
freemen of the borough have assembled in the morning in the 
Market Place. The skull of an ox borne on two poles was placed at 
the head of a procession, and then came the freemen and their sons, 
ai certain number of them bearing spades and others sticks. Three 
cheers having been given, the procession moved out of the town and 
proceeded to the nearest point of the borough boundary, where the 
skull was lowered. The procession then moved along the boundary 
line.of the borough, the skull being dragged along the line as if it 
were a plough. The boundary holes were dug afresh, and a boy 

\ thrown into each hole and struck witha spade. At a particular point 
called Blackstone Leys, refreshments were provided, and the boys 
competed for prizes. The skull was then again raised aloft, and the 
procession returned to the Market Place, where three more hurrahs 
were given before it broke up.” 


& & & 

Among the minor objects which attracted more than ordinary 
attention on the part of several of the members of the Institute 
while at Cambridge, were the mitre and crosier of Matthew Wren, 
bishop of Ely from 1638 to 1667. They are preserved at Pembroke 
College, where the bishop was buried. Bishop Wren was an able, 
pious, and active bishop of the Laudian School. The mitre and 
staff were used at his funeral, and have been supposed to have been 
simply undertakers’ paraphernalia, but an examination of the mitre 
shows.that it is silver, and not of base metal as had been thought, 
\ and it has evidently been so constructed as to be worn, Dr. Cox 
mentioned that there was evidence that Bishop Hacket of Lichfield 
also.wore a mitre. It seems also worthy of attention that two effigies 
of archbishops at the end of the seventeenth century in York 
Minster, which are evidently intended to represent them as they 
appeared in life, in both cases represent the archbishops with mitres 
on their heads: It is, no doubt, an interesting question from an 
archzeological point when the mitre was dropped ; most probably the 
episcopal wig had something to do with its disus¢, 
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The ancient font belonging to St. Olave’s church, York, which had 
been removed some years ago, has, we are glad to learn, come into 
the hands of the Rev. Canon Raine, chancellor of York Minster, who 
is anxious to see it restored to its proper position, and sacred use, in 
St. Olave’s. 

® & ® 


Our readers will be concerned to learn that the well-known brass 
to Sir Simon Felbrigg, in the Church of St. Margaret, Felbrigg, 
Norfolk, is being gradually but surely injured by the continual 
dropping of rain from that portion of the nave roof which is directly 
above it. The stone slab also is being gradually decayed from the 
same cause. A small sum judiciously expended would arrest this 
threatened ruin, Contributions may be sent to the Rector of 
Felbrigg, Felbrigg, near Roughton, Norfolk. 
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COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE TO THE CouNTY OF DURHAM, WITH Maps 
AND Pians. By J. R. Boyle, F.S.:A. Cloth, 8vo., pp. viii., 733. 
London; Walter Scott, Lid. Price 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Boyle is well known in the north of England as an enthusiastic 
antiquary, and a very accurate and careful writer. Hitherto Mr. 
Boyle’s labours have been limited to papers in volumes of Pro- 
ceedings of Societies, or short books dealing with special subjects, as 
for example, his well-known book on “The Lost Towns of the 
Humber,” or a short but excellent guide to Holy Trinity Church, at 
Hull. In the book now before us, Mr. Boyle has had a wider and 
more difficult task to perform, but there can be but one verdict 
passed upon his labours, and that is that he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing an admirable guide to one of the most interesting of the 
counties of England. The author says in the preface, that he has 
“tried to compress into this book as much information as its size 
would permit,” and that ‘‘with only two or three slight and very 
unimportant exceptions, every building, every monument, every 
antiquity described in the following pages, is described from my own 
personal examination ; and whilst I have never hesitated to avail 
myself of the labours of others, I have taken all possible pains to verify 
every statement which I have adopted.” ‘The result is that Mr. 
Boyle’s Guide is one of the best with which we are acquainted, 
dealing with any part of the country. Mr. Murray’s Handbook to 
Durham, with its many excellencies, is of too discursive a character 
for its purpose, and is now quite thrown into the shade by Mr. Boyle. 

The plan which Mr. Boyle has adopted is to give in the Introduc- 
tion (which occupies 134 pages) all the general information as to 
Area, Physical Geography, Geology, Fauna, Flora, Prehistoric 
Remains, Durham in Roman Times, in Pre-Conquest Times, then as 
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a/ Palatinate, Modern Roads, Railways, Industries, Traditions, and 
Folk-Lore. Then the county is divided into eight sections (Durham, 
Bishop Auckland, Sunderland, Gateshead, Hartlepool, Stockton, 
Darlington, and Barnard Castle), and each section is described, and 
the different objects of note are pointed out, and their character and 
history discussed. This is an improvement on the older plan of giving 
different ‘‘ routes,” and describing what is to be seen on each route, 
for many objects of interest are inevitably sure to lie off all possible 
“routes”—even those of the most fanciful and inconvenient 
nature. It is far better to do what Mr. Boyle has done—to take 
certain definite centres, and work round from each of them, till the 
whole area has been fully covered. The fault, if it is one, which 
may be found with Mr. Boyle’s book, is not a fault of which the 
Reliqguary can complain, namely, that the book deals rather too 
exclusively with antiquities for general or popular use. For the 
antiquary it is a very welcome volume, and we will only hope that 
the scholarly and careful manner in which the author deals with the 
county of Durham and its antiquities, may lead others to follow suit 
elsewhere with similar Guides to other counties. In many respects 
Mr. Boyle’s book may be said to form an excellent model for the 
first of a series of antiquarian guide books to the different counties 
of England. 
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THE Stone, BRONZE, AND Iron AGES, ETC. By John Hunter- 
Duvar. Cloth, 8vo., pp. xvi., 285. London: Swan, Sonnenschein, & 
Co. Price 3s. 6d. 

. It may be very truly said that there are few more important or 
more fascinating studies than those which relate to the early history 
of the world, and to prehistoric man and the traces which he has left 
of himself. It is here that archzeology joins hands with geology and 
ethnology, and works side by side with those sciences, and the 
manner in which the one science comes to the help of the others in 
deternrining facts and in solving problems, shows very well the due 
relation of these cognate sciences to one another. 

It is mainly owing to the careful investigations and laborious re- 
searches of Sir John Evans, General Pitt-Rivers, Sir John Lubbock, 
and other workers at home and abroad, that our knowledge of pre- 
historic archzeology is in its present advanced condition. Mr. Hunter- 
Duvar’s book is, in every way, an excellent hand-book to the study 
of prehistoric man. It is well and clearly arranged, and appears to 
be carefully and accurately compiled, with a plentiful supply of 
explanatory illustrations. It is, in fact, just the kind of book to put 
into the hands of a person who had not previously made early 
archzeology a matter for study. There are a few weak points in the 
book, but it is so compiled as to be a very useful epitome of the 
subject ; it is, in fact, to prehistoric archzeology very much what the 
late Mr. Godwin’s Handbook is to archeology in general. 

Mr. Hunter-Duvar has divided his work into twenty chapters, 
which are as follows: (1) Early Archzology; (2) Primeval Man; 
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(3) Man and the Mastodun.; (4) Domestic Life of Nomadic Man;! 
(5). The older Stone Age; (6) Cave Dwellers—Britain; (7) Caver 
Dwellers-—Countries! other than Britain ; (8) (Newer Stone» Age;! 
Celts or Axes, Hatchet Hammers; (9) Ditto, Lances, Darts, Daggers; 
and. Arrows; (10) Ditto; Implements of Domestic Use; (1 1) Kitchen: 
Middens ; !\(12)): Mound: Builders ;- (13) Bronze Age; (14) Lake! 
Dwellers ; (25) Pottery ; (16). Iron Age; (17) Sepulture ; (18) Fossil 
Man; (19) Myth ; (20): Art . This enumeration of the: different: 
chapters shows the arrangement of the book and its \ contents.’ 
It.is, of course, a very wide field to be covered in a small book, but’ 
we think that Mr. Hunter-Duvar has been very successful: in theout- 
line he gives of a yast subject. We very cordially commend his 
book as one of a useful character, and as likely to be of service, both 
to the beginner as a stepping-stone to knowledge, and to the general 
worker as a convenient handbook of reference. 
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Tue Rurat DEANERY OF CARTMEL IN THE DIOCESE OF CARLISLE 
ITS CHURCHES AND ENDOWMENTS. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 125. Ulverston: 
James Atkinson. Price 2s. 

This is a deseription of each church and incumbency ‘in ‘the 
modern rural deanery of Cartmel, which was constituted in 1858 ‘out 
of the ancient deanery of Furness. The idea of the book “is 
decidedly a good one, and it follows in the main, but with amplifica- 
tion of detail, the excellent book which the late Mr. Lawton pub- 
lished more than: fifty years ago relating to Yorkshire. We learn in 
the introduction the curious vicissitudes of the old deanery \of 
Furness; and its’ modern contingent, the deanery of Cartmel. 
Originally, as part of the archdeaconry of Richmond, it’ formed va 
portion of the vast medieval diocese of York. In 1541 Henry VIPI. 
founded the existing see of Chester, and it was included in the new 
diocese till 1847, when it was to be transferred to the diocese of 
Carlisle ‘with the consent of the bishop of Carlisle, or on ‘the next 
avoidance of the see. Early in 1856, Dr. Percy, then bishop” of 
Carlisle, arranged to take over the deanery of Furness, and nominated 
a well-known clergyman to be the first archdeacon of Westmorland ; 
but the bishop died before the scheme was carried out. The new 
bishop completed; in 1856, his predecessor’s arrangement, *archi- 
diaconal jurisdiction having hitherto been exercised: by a clergyman 
appointed by ‘the bishop of Chester, and called the *‘ Commissary 
of Richmond.” In 1884 an archdeaconry of Furness was founded): 
and the modern deanery of Cartmel became part of it. “Such are the 
vicissitudes of the ecclesiastical district, the account of which is »con~ 
tained in this volume. The ecclesiastical parishes included in the 
book are those: of. Carte, Allithwaite, Cartmel ell})-Field 
Broughton, Flookburgh, Grange-over-Sands, Lindale, »Stavely-in- 
Cartmel, and Cotton, Finsthwaite, Rusland, and Haverthwaite; the 
first eight being within the original parish of Cartmel, and the four 
last within that» of Colton. Photographic illustrations are given. of 
the exterior of Cartmel Priory Church, and of Colton: Parish -Chutch, 
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Imallcases the history, endowments, schools, charities, churchyatds; 
with lists of incumbents and of churchwardens, etc., are fully givers, 
Prefixed to the whole, is a useful memorandum by the late excellent 
hishop.of Carlisle (Dr. Harvey Goodwin):on the annual payments’ 
made to incumbents of livings by the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty,. and by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. | The book 
appears to be carefully compiled, and might, in many respects, form 
a)capital model for others to copy elsewhere. If we Had a similar 
beok relating to the churches and parishes of each rural deanery ‘in 
England, it would not be amiss. Is. it hoping for too much to hope 
that some day such may be an accomplished fact ? 
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Tue: MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN THE PARISH CHURCH AND 
CHURCHYARD OF HAWKSHEAD, LANCASHIRE, ETC. Edited by Hi 
Swainson Cowper, F.S,A. 8vo.,.pp,.vi., 82. . Price 2s. 6d. 

The title of this little book pretty well explains its character. It 
contains, as the editor explains in the preface, ‘‘all the epitaphs and 
memorial inscriptions now existing in the Parish Church and church- 
yard of Hawkshead. To these are appended the epitaphs in the 
burial:grounds of Satterthwaite (the old chapelry of Hawkshead), the 
Baptist chapel at Hawkshead Hill, and the Friends at Colthouse.” 
We also learn from the preface, what we did not know before, and 
what, we think will be news to many of our readers, that “ the whole 
of the monumental inscriptions of the ancient Parish Churches of 
Westmorland have, thanks to the energy of one gentleman, been 
published.” Surely in this respect Westmorland is unique; we can 
only hope that before long other counties may follow suit: Mr. 
Swainson | Cowper, besides giving the Hawkshead inscriptions, has 
added useful notes, which for the most part have been gleaned from 
the. parochial register books of the parish. The book is nicely 
printed, the names being arranged alphabetically with the description 
“Headstone S,” “ Altar tomb with railings N,” “Inside N,” etc., 
affixed. to each, in order to explain the several positions of the 
stones and tablets in the church or churchyard. 
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CoLcHESTER .WorTHIES. By Charles E. Benham. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, pp. 70. | Price 3s. 6d. 

’Fhis is really a biographical dictionary of all persons of any note 
consiected with the town of Colchester. The idea is no doubt useful 
and: convenient, as well as of considerable interest to persons con- 
nected with the town of Colchester. The book seems to have been 
carefully compiled, but probably by the time a second edition is 
required, Mr. Benham will have discovered other names which ought 
to have been included, besides detecting errors in detail, which do 
not strike a casual reader. That he will find such to be the case is 
inevitable: from. the nature of the book, and it is no discredit to 
Mr.,:Benham’s labours to say so. The book is nicely printed on 
hand-made paper. 
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NOTES ON THE HisTory OF THE EaRLy CuurcH. By John Pryce, 
Archdeacon of Bangor. Pp. 90. London: S.P.C.K. Price 1s. 

This little book, which has been sent to us for review, does not 
call for a long notice. The notes, the author says, were originally 
written for his private use a few years ago, when delivering a course 
of lectures on the history of the Early Church. They appear to give 
a useful outline, though necessarily a very brief one indeed, of the 
more salient points in the history of the Christian Church in the first 
era of its existence. Owing to the compression of much matter in a 
small space, there are passages which are liable to be misapprehended, 
such, for instance, as that dealing with the wide subject of liturgies 
on pages 28 and 29, where diocesan usages are likely to be confused 
in the mind of the reader with distinct liturgies. There is a curious 
bungling on the title page, on which the author is described as 
chaplain “to the late and present Lord Bishop of Bangor,’’ as if the 
late and present bishops were one and the same person! The book 
will be found useful as an introductory manual. It hardly claims 
to be more, 
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Mr. SmitHsoN, of Northallerton, has just issued a fifth edition of 
the History and Guide to the Carthusian Monastery called Mount 
Grace, a small but useful handbook to Mount Grace, and to the 
neighbouring castle and church of Whorlton. Prefixed to the 
pamphlet is a convenient ground plan of Mount Grace Priory, so far 
as it has been ascertained. We trust that it may not be long before 
this most interesting of the monastic ruins of Yorkshire receives more 
attention in the matter of excavation. It is the most perfect of the 
eight Carthusian houses in England, and therefore of very high and 
exceptional interest. Any person who may visit the ruins, will find 
Mr. Smithson’s Guide a useful and intelligent companion. 
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From Mr. Henry Frowde we have received some valuable mono- 
graphs on the early architecture of portions of Oxford Cathedral, etc., 
by Mr. J. Park Harrison, M.A. We have also received, while these 
pages are passing through the press, another instalment of the Cod/ec- 
tions of the Surrey Archaeological Society (vol. xi., part 1). Among the 
more notable papers contained in it are an account of Charlwood 
Church,” by Mr. J. Lewis André, F.S.A.; “ Paleolithic Man in 
Surrey,’’ by Mr. F. Lasham; “Stone Crosses from Titsey, Oxted, 
and Tandridge,” by Mr. G. Leveson-Gower, F.S.A.; ‘“ The Church 
Plate of Surrey,” by the Rev. T. S. Cooper, which is well illustrated 
(among the objects figured is that of a remarkably fine flagon of 
1598 at Worplesden); ‘‘ Surrey Wills ;” and a continuation of the 
Visitation of Surrey. 


[Reviews of several other books are held over.] 





